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The ology To day 


VoLUME I APRIL, 1944 NUMBER 1 


EDITORIAL 
Our Aims 


HY this adventure in journalism? a chorus of voices asks. 

\ X | When the earth quivers beneath the flail of total war, 

when battles mount in fury around the globe, when the 
most momentous year in modern history is running its course, why 
should a new journal be issued? Why, of all things, should a new 
theological journal be issued? 

The answer is simple. Theology is never irrelevant to the af- 
fairs of men, least of all in days like these. In a period of confu- 
sion and crisis, when tomorrow is being born in the travailing womb 
of today, theology is the most important study in which men can 
engage as they make their pilgrimage from one era to another, and 
from this world to the world to come. Now is the time of all times 
to be concerned about the living God, His timeless purpose, and 
His will for mankind today and tomorrow. For what is theology 
in its ultimate meaning but earnest thinking about God, carried 
on in the light of God, and designed to help men to be like God 
in their character and God-centered in their conduct? 

At a meeting held in Princeton in September, 1943, the group 
of friends who form the Editorial Council of this quarterly dis- 
cussed and gave their approval to 4 series of aims which will guide 
its editorial policy. In no way can THEeoLocy Topay be better 
introduced to its readers than by a statement of these aims, with 
such accompanying comments by the Editor as will make their 
meaning plain. 

It was agreed to preface the statement in question with a pre- 
amble which reads as follows: Desiring to honor and serve God in 
this time, and to turn the thoughts of men to things that are neces- 
sary to be known or done, we aim, in humble dependence upon His 
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light and strength. . . . Those responsible for this journal have 
been moved by a sense of mission to undertake a task which they 
believe God Himself has laid upon them. It is their desire that 
the literary effort which THEoLocy Topay represents may worthily 
interpret God’s character and purpose, and may effectively deal, 
in terms of these, with the great issues of thought and life in our 
time. Some truths are important because they help us to under- 
stand God and the human situation; others because they enable 
us to see what man should be, and what, through God, he may 
become; still others have importance because they point the road 
to appropriate action in the diverse spheres of human living. This 
review will be concerned, accordingly, with questions of thought 
and questions of behavior, in full recognition of the fact that spir- 
itual insight and practical achievement are both gifts of God. 

The first aim of THEOLoGy Topay will be: To contribute to the 
restoration of theology in the world of today as the supreme sci- 
ence, of which both religion and culture stand in need for their 
renewal. Both the name and the reality of theology must be re- 
instated in contemporary thought. For both, especially in the 
United States and in the Western world as a whole, have in re- 
cent times been sadly and disastrously disdained. Yet what ulti- 
mately matters in the outlook and planning of men is the being, 
character, and purposes of the One who presides over the destinies 
of men and nations. Theology, which deals with these questions, 
is, therefore, the supreme and inescapable science. Every human 
problem, whether it be philosophical, ethical, political, economic, 
social, or cultural, is ultimately also a theological problem. Those 
men of olden time were right who called theology the Queen of the 
Sciences. Theological thought must be enthroned again in religion 
and culture. 

Why, let it be asked, should they only appear to possess convic- 
tion and authority who belong to an extremist fringe on the re- 
ligious right or left? Why does not the center become articulate, 
and move forward with clear eye and passionate heart? Because 
those at the center have in these last times largely ceased to under- 
stand the faith to which they are heirs, and have come to wear as 
a conventional badge what they should unfurl as a crusading ban- 
ner. Theological insight is needed to remedy this situation. A 
rebirth of vital Christian theology, by providing a thought struc- 
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ture for multitudes of confused people within and outside the 
churches, would serve to bring back the note of authority and 
conviction into circles where it is lacking today. Standards of 
sound judgment would be provided to appraise the manifold aber- 
rations from Christian truth which have been appearing in recent 
years in both extremist camps. A fantastic apocalypticism, for ex- 
ample, that despairs of this world, and a utopian humanism that 
deifies it, would be seen in a true perspective. The typical ser- 
mon would become doctrinally vertebrate. The religious periodi- 
cal would not be a symposium of heterogeneous ideas and a mir- 
ror of routine organizational happenings, as it now tends to be. 
It would present all things in the light of the eternal and not go 
panting breathlessly from one journalistic sensation to another. 
Church publishing houses would dare to promote the books that 
people need, and not be guided in their editorial policy by catering, 
for business reasons, to uncultivated tastes, undisciplined minds, 
and contemporary fads. 

With the coming of the Queen of the Sciences those who have 
passed their days amidst cultural anarchy would be challenged to 
a resolute search for unity of thought. Those teachers in our seats 
of learning who have wedded great spiritual ideas derived from 
our Christian heritage, and who, in holy intellectual wedlock, have 
raised a robust family, would increase in number and stature over 
those who have never dared to found an intellectual home of their 
own, because no supreme idea was ever the object of their pas- 
sionate devotion. An interest in the Eternal would bring back 
the “man of letters,” with whom past generations were more fa- 
miliar than we are today, the man who was a scholar and an artist, 
and, in addition, a crusader who devoted his knowledge and his 
art to great spiritual causes. The fresh discovery of the everlasting 
springs of truth in God and His redemptive purpose for mankind 
would purify the streams of literary production. 

The second aim is this: To study the central realities of Chris- 
tian faith and life, and to set forth their meaning in clear and appro- 
priate language. We are committed to the position that truth ex- 
ists; that it may be found; that it has been found; that men still 
find it; or, rather, that they are found by it. For God has spoken; 
the eternal silence has been broken; the meaning of existence has 
been unveiled; the Truth has been made manifest. Christian truth 
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is not a richly plumaged and illusive bird by which men are lured 
on through jungles of thought in agonizing but vain pursuit. It 
has a coercive quality, like a belt that binds, that braces up those 
who are bound by it, for creative quest and crusading action. Bet- 
ter still, it is a banner under whose floating folds men go forth in 
search of a Kingdom, under the leadership of God Himself. Or, 
more truly and adequately expressed, Christian truth has its locus 
in a Person, who is Himself the Truth. It is apprehended by a 
man when he encounters that Person; it is fulfilled in a man when 
that Person masters his thought and behavior. In the words and 
deeds and personalities that constitute the Christian revelation in 
the Bible, especially in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cruci- 
fied and risen, and in the life of that Community which God Him- 
self created to be the ‘‘Fellowship of the Spirit,” we have what God 
has.said. These realities will be our special study and concern, to 
understand them for ourselves and to interpret them to others. 

This task, we are fully aware, will not be easy. We are dealing 
with things divine which transcend the possibility of full human 
understanding and expression. The human mind tends constantly 
to simplify overmuch the revelation of God, whereas some Christian 
truths can be set forth only in the form of paradox. The rugged- 
ness and austerity of truth are much more important than any sim- 
plicity of concept or smoothness of diction. 

It is important, nevertheless, within the limits attaching to all hu- 
man endeavor, to strive to interpret what God has said in an in- 
telligible and lucid manner. To this end categories must be em- 
ployed that are native, and not alien, to the subject matter. Many 
old terms which have fallen into disuse, but which are none the less 
indispensable because they and no others can express the Christian 
realities, must be filled with fresh content and made current coin. 
People interested in religion must be educated to grasp the meaning 
of such basic concepts as revelation and atonement, sin and grace, 
righteousness and forgiveness, repentance and rebirth, and to do 
their thinking on human problems in terms of these. While that is 
true, no small part of the theological task necessarily consists in estab- 
lishing a point of contact with the situation in which modern men | 
and women find themselves, and with the thought forms that they 
use, in order to discover the best way in which to shock or woo them 
into the serious consideration of Christian truth. Especially needed 
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for the interpretation of Christianity are a disciplined imagination 
that knows how to employ appropriate symbols, a sense of beyond- 
ness and mystery, the poetry of devout feeling, and the note of 
exultant faith. 

The third aim reads thus: To explore afresh the truths which were 
rediscovered by the Protestant Reformation, especially the tradition 
usually called Reformed, and to show their relevancy to the con- 
temporary problems of the Church and society. Great forward 
movements in the spiritual life of mankind have had their source 
in a fresh vision of past achievement. It is everlastingly true in the 
world of the spirit that the road to tomorrow leads through yester- 
day. Immense apocalyptic power lies dormant in retrospection. 
A sense of spiritual heritage has been time and again the starting 
point of a new crusade. 

At a time like this, when the defeat of one form of tyranny may 
easily give place to another, when evidence multiplies that new to- 
talitarianisms are germinating in the hushed silence that is enforced 
by the onslaught on the old, it behooves Protestant Christians to re- 
discover and reappraise their heritage. Our era was born, and our 
spiritual heritage formed, in that tremendous rebirth of Christian 
insight and power known to history as the Protestant Reformation. 
It becomes clear that the struggle for spiritual freedom will have to 
be fought over again in our time. The Protestant mind that was 
born in the disciplined freedom of Christ must once again strip for 
action, clear its decks of inhibitions, and order its energies to battle 
stations. Without taking up towards the personalities, the trends, 
and the emphases of the Reformation an idolatrous and uncritical 
attitude, it is our conviction that insights of lasting significance were 
attained in that movement which we need to recover and deepen to- 
day, and that spiritual conquests were made then which must be 
maintained inviolate. 

Let us be more specific. The Bible, which was rediscovered by 
the Reformation, must be rediscovered again. Bibliolatry we must, 
of course, eschew. Intellectual integrity and the Bible itself demand 
that the rights of Biblical criticism be safeguarded, and authenticated 
facts regarding the history and literary composition of the Biblical 
records be joyfully accepted. But now more than ever, following 
the fierce scrutiny of the years, the essential unity of the Book stands 
out in bold relief, and the progressive revelation within it of God's 
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redemptive purpose, which culminated in the life, death, and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, and the subsequent descent of the Holy 
Spirit, has been transfused with new meaning. That the Bible is in 
a unique sense the Word of God to man is witnessed to by the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of Christian believers, who, in the words of 
Thomas 4 Kempis, read it “with the same Spirit with which it was 
written.” In all questions relating to “faith and practice,” the Book 
continues to be today, as truly as it was yesterday, our supreme stand- 
ard of reference. 

The rediscovery of the Bible by the Protestant Reformation gave 
birth to certain great truths which need to be heralded afresh. 
Modern man in Church and society must learn, for example, what 
is meant by “‘justification by faith.” He must be taught by a pierc- 
ing examination of his nature and conduct that he is a “‘sinner” be- 
fore God and is incapable of perfect goodness. He must swallow his 
humanistic pride and learn, in brokenness and penitence, that per- 
fect goodness in the sight of God is not something that man can 
achieve. Human goodness begins, and moral achievement has its 
source, in man’s recognition of his sin and his acceptance of God's 
forgiveness. 

The truth described as the “priesthood of believers’ needs also to 
be recovered in our time if we are to have a virile lay Christianity. 
True religion is an exceedingly personal thing. No man or insti- 
tution can monopolize the approach of a human soul to God, nor 
can any one be religious by proxy. Christianity that is merely in- 
herited or professional is worthless. The humblest human who 
trusts in Jesus Christ for salvation is in a deep spiritual sense a priest 
in his own right, with full freedom of access to God, and capable, 
through the grace of Christ, of overcoming temptation and of living 
a life of triumphant achievement. This, of course, in no way affects 
a high view of the Christian ministry. 

Closely coupled to these two truths is this other: the religious sig- 
nificance of a lay vocation. Every man who discharges a lay minis- 
try to which he has felt called, and which is necessary for the welfare 
of the society in which he lives, is justified in regarding himself as 
engaged in a God-given task. He belongs to God’s great scheme. 
Only the sense of serving God amid the routine of necessary tasks 
can bring back into the eyes of our laymen that look of destiny which 
a man like Nietzsche missed in the eyes of his contemporaries. Men 
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are needed who shall have in their faces that look of purposeful de- 
termination which shines in the countenances of “The Syndics” in 
Rembrandt’s famous picture. 

Reference to the “tradition usually called Reformed,” to which 
most, though by no means all, of the members of the Editorial Coun- 
cil belong, calls for careful explanation. This tradition has been by 
universal consent one of the most potent and influential forces in 
both Church and State in the modern era. It is closely linked to the 
name and work of John Calvin, whose Institutes of the Christian Re- 
ligion is the chief monument of Protestant theology. In its ecclesias- 
tical expression this tradition embraces that large group of Churches 
which go by the name of Presbyterian or Reformed, whose members 
constitute the most numerous single group of Protestant Christians. 
The influence of this tradition has expressed itself to some extent 
also in Anglicanism, it has been potent in the history of the Baptist 
and Congregational Churches, and it appeared in Methodism in the 
person of George Whitefield. Certain notes in the heritage of Re- 
formed Christianity are peculiarly relevant to the contemporary 
situation. 

First and foremost is the catholic emphasis of this tradition. 
Those who belong to it are not prepared to admit that they are 
members of a sectarian movement. Calvin himself laid claim to the 
whole Christian heritage, Biblical and patristic, and to all that was 
best in the medieval period. He was without exception the most 
catholically minded man of his time. He yearned all his days for 
the reunion of Christendom. Reformed Christianity is, therefore, 
untrue to its nature when it is sectarian and divisive, when it lacks 
enthusiasm for the Church universal, for the one holy Catholic 
Church, when it is uncooperative with other Christians, when it re- 
jects unity because it cannot achieve uniformity, when it fails to hold 
the truth in love. 

Confessional emphasis is another mark of Reformed Christianity. 
The Reformed churches are confessional churches: they believe that 
doctrine is important. While there is no single doctrine in historic 
Calvinism which is original or unique in itself, what was unique in 
Calvin’s work was the massive architectonic form which he gave to 
Christian truth, and the fact that he made the sovereignty of a holy 
and loving God the center of his theological system. His passion for 
an organic structure of thought that would worthily express the mes- 
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sage of the Bible and guide Christians in applying divine truth to 
human situations constitutes a pattern towards which Christian 
theology must work in this confused and revolutionary era. The 
task of theology can be no less than that of constructing a “tenable 
fundamentalism,” a phrase used recently by a leading American jour- 
nalist in a private letter to a mutual friend, in which he expressed his 
craving for a system of truth to which he could respond with all his 
heart and mind. 

But let it never be forgotten, both within and outside the Re- 
formed Churches, that John Calvin was never interested in doctrine 
for its own sake. He never put theological ideas about God in the 
place of God Himself, as many who have called themselves by his 
name have repeatedly done since his time. What interested Calvin 
was what he called the “pure doctrine of godliness.’’ He desired 
men to know the Christian truth in order that it might become in- 
carnate and dominant in human life and society, that men might be- 
come like God and do His will, and so that God might be glorified. 
For no one truly knows the Truth who does not also strive to live 
the Truth. No one can claim to belong to this tradition who is 
not as interested in piety, as John Calvin was, whose crest was an 
outstretched hand with a flaming heart upon it. This crest is a 
symbol of the everlasting truth that no one can be a Christian whose 
heart, aflame with devotion, has not been surrendered to the living 
God in sacrificial service. ‘The devotion of piety is always more basic 
than the formulation of thought. Yet thought and feeling attain 
full Christian status in the lives of men only in the measure in which 
they lead to action. 

Finally, Christian truth has secular relevancy. This claim, which 
has always been associated with the Reformed tradition, strikes a note 
of crucial importance for the world of today. It is natural that 
Churches that found their way back to the primitive Christian arche- 
type through the influence of John Calvin should believe with him 
that “godliness is profitable for all things,” for the life of culture and 
for the life of politics. One who was Erasmus’ peer as a humanist, 
and who represented in his time the “man of letters turned saint,” 
engendered an interest in culture in all its forms. Moreover, the 
Genevan experiment in civic order, whereby the entire life of man 
was brought under the sway of a theocratic principle, whatever may 
be thought of it in some of its details, constitutes a constant challenge 
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to Christian statesmanship. It challenges men so to think and act 
in the society of which they are a part that the laws of the secular 
order, in both its national and international aspects, may reflect the 
laws of the Kingdom of God. 

The fourth aim which the Council adopted is this: To provide an 
organ in which Christians whose faith is rooted in the revelation of 
God in the Bible and in Jesus Christ, and who are engaged in differ- 
ent spheres of intellectual activity, may combine their insights into 
the life of man in the light of God, with a view to interpreting our 
human situation and developing a Christian philosophy of life. 

What has already been said prepares us to understand the mean- 
ing of this aim. It will receive repeated expression in the pages of 
this review as the months and years go by. We desire that ‘THE- 
oLocy ‘Topay may become a medium whereby Christians who take 
the Bible seriously and for whom Jesus Christ is not only the Saviour 
and Lord of life, but the clue to interpret both God and man, shall 
make a contribution out of their own experience, reflection, and pro- 
fessional background to a full-orbed Christian understanding of life. 
We will strive all together, in loyal and understanding comradeship, 
to fill in, with the passage of the years and in the light that comes 
from God, the outlines of a Christian philosophy. 

In seeking to fulfill these aims it is our earnest desire that this 
journal may never dam the waters of truth, nor wittingly infiltrate 
the River of God with aught that is harmful or impure. We pray 
likewise that, while being passionately interested in true scholarship 
and sound learning, it may never yield to the temptation to turn 
the sacred Stream into a fishing preserve fer pedants, or for people 
of exclusively technical or polemical interests. Rather may these 
pages be a place to which pilgrims and wayfarers find their way to 
drink and be refreshed for their journey. And may the sequel prove 
that God has opened a new spring in the Desert. 


The Present Number 


oLocy Topay will concentrate attention upon some impor- 
tant theme. This first number attempts to view the hu- 

man situation from the perspective of the Divine. 
The most significant thing that can be said of “the life of man in 


A CCORDING to present plans each successive issue of THE- 
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the light of God” in our time is that this is one of God's springtimes, 
albeit one of His terrible springtimes. Spring in the natural order, 
let it not be forgotten, is more than a season of returning life, in 
grass and flowers and flowing rills. Nature’s moods in the spring- 
time can be among her fiercest and most destructive. The passing 
of winter and the transition to a new season cause mountainous seas 
in the Western ocean and send roving icebergs into the paths of 
ships. Snows dislodged from the mountains descend in a roaring 
avalanche upon some hapless village. Swollen rivers in spate spread 
devastation as they swirl through the plains. In human society there 
is a traditional “‘house-cleaning” which is associated with the spring- 
time. 

It is so today in the life of mankind. Revolutionary change is 
under way in Church and society in this springtime of God. His flail 
resounds on the human threshing-floor. His broom sweeps into the 
air the accumulated dust of centuries. But, withal, there are tokens 
of His merciful brooding over our affliction. He speaks to man in 
the agony of frustration and disillusionment. He is speaking in the 
frantic and bizarre efforts of modern men and women to find satisfac- 
tion and security. He is speaking in the growing awareness that the 
basic answer to man’s quest is authoritatively found in the Christian 
revelation. Fresh winds of God are blowing in theology and educa- 
tion. Theologians seek how to relate that which is transcendant to 
the problems of man’s temporal life. Educators seek to make the 
wisdom of the ages the basis for the education of youth. 

The keynote is struck in the devotional article entitled “God's 
Terrible Springtime” by Dr. Hugh Thomson Kerr, the distinguished 
minister of the Shadyside Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Kerr opens up vividly, and with reverent devotion, the expressive 
symbolism underlying Jeremiah’s early vision of the blossoming 
almond spray and the seething caldron, which the young prophet 
saw on the Judean plateau in the springtime. 

The seven articles that follow this devotional preface form a se- 
quence in which each writer discusses some important aspect of our 
contemporary need. All of these articles share a common concern 
for a re-vitalized Christianity. Each points the bearing which such 
a renewal would have upon the specific area of the author's concern. 

The author of “Civilization’s Doom and Resurrection” is Dr. 
Joseph L. Hromadka, former Professor of Theology in the Univer- 
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sity of Prague, and now Guest Professor in Princeton Theological 
Seminary. In this article Dr. Hromadka, who is widely regarded 
as the most representative Christian thinker belonging to Central 
Europe, gives expression to his unparalleled first-hand knowledge of 
the contemporary crisis. As a profound student of Russian litera- 
ture, and a great admirer of the writings of Dostoyevski, he draws 
attention to the amazing insight which the great Russian novelist 
possessed into the malady and cure of our civilization. 

The article entitled ‘Cults: Phenomenon and Challenge” is the 
work of a theologian who has turned his attention in recent years to 
the study of modern cultist movements. Dr. Kuizenga, who oc- 
cupies the Charles Hodge Chair of Systematic Theology in Princeton 
Theological Seminary, here presents a study in which, in conversa- 
tional style and with penetrating insight, the significance of the cults 
is expounded. The churches of today are challenged to take seri- 
ous stock of these new “mystery religions” and to bestir themselves, 
accordingly, to recover and stress elements in the Christian religion 
which they have forgotten. 

Dr. Paul S. Minear, the author of “Wanted: a Biblical Theol- 
ogy,’ is Professor of New Testament Interpretation in the Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston. His article is a passionate plea that 
New Testament scholars in the United States become aware that it is 
impossible to penetrate the meaning of the New Testament if one 
insists upon maintaining an attitude of patronizing detachment to- 
wards the realities with which the New Testament deals. They 
waste their time writing about the Bible if they fail to take seriously 
what the Book says. Only minds that are led into joyous believing 
acquiescence with what the New Testament says about God and man 
are capable of interpreting the Book. ‘The time has come when, at 
whatever cost, the ultimate issues in New Testament study must be 
faced. Here is the question. Is the content of the New Testament 
to be taken seriously, or is the Book to remain an everlasting play- 
thing of literary and historical pedants? 

With that rich scholarship and reverent piety which have always 
marked the Anglican tradition at its best, Professor F. 4’. Dillistone, 
of Wycliffe College, Toronto, and a former tutor at Ox‘ord, points 
out that the clue to all Bible study and interpretation, the scarlet 
thread that unites the Old Testament and the New, is the Gospel. 
If only Biblical scholars, both liberal and conservative, had remem- 
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bered that the Bible, to be truly understood and appreciated, must 
be studied in terms of its own central category of redemption, how 
much theological confusion and bitter controversy would have been 
avoided! 

But to what should a rediscovery of the Gospel lead? Professor 
H. Richard Niebuhr, of the Divinity School of Yale University, one 
of the keenest Christian thinkers in America, shows in his article, 
“Towards A New Other Worldliness,” that a revitalized Christianity 
must not take flight from the issues of our time. Faced with the 
bankruptcy of secularism to open up new horizons and provide new 
spiritual energies for mankind in the present crisis, Christians need 
to be reminded, as Calvin reminded his generation, that Christianity 
is two-worldly. The Christian Gospel calls for the conversion of 
both secularism and other-worldliness. Here is a plea for the con- 
frontation of the living issues of our civilization in terms of the most 
dynamic Christian tradition. 

In the article by Professor Lowry, “Liberal Education Tomorrow,” 
one of the most brilliant of our Christian laymen discusses the cul- 
tural problem, particularly as it relates to the curriculum of the lib- 
eral arts college. His critique of several important books on edu- 
cation which have appeared recently brings to a focal point the stir- 
rings and heart-searchings that are being manifest among educators 
of different backgrounds in the United States at the present time. 
Dr. Lowry, who is Professor of English Literature in Princeton Uni- 
versity, and a prominent member of the University’s committee that 
is drafting the curriculum for the post-war era, makes two extremely 
important points. The training of the mind. so ardently advocated 
by the President of the University of Chicago, and which admittedly 
has been disastrously neglected in recent times in American colleges 
and universities, cannot become the exclusive goal of a liberal arts 
education to the neglect of developing the student's entire person- 
ality. Moreover, no university can validate its claim to be a uni- 
versity, or to be truly scientific in the fullest sense, if, for any reason, 
it fails to make provision for the study of the Christian religion 
which is the most significant phenomenon in the history of culture. 

The concluding article is an annotated digest of a theological 
classic, Barth’s Rémerbrief, that is, the commentary on Paul’s Epistle 
to the Romans by the famous Swiss theologian. For some numbers 
at least the concluding article of each issue will be a digest of a book 
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that may be regarded as epoch-making in connection with the theme 
discussed. Judged by its tremendous consequences in the realm of 
theological reorientation and controversy, this book, more than any 
religious book published in modern times, may be regarded as a kind 
of theological watershed. Dr. Holmes Rolston, now minister of the 
West Avenue Presbyterian Church of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
was one of the earliest men in the United States to sense and write 
about the significance of Karl Barth. In his article in this number 
he offers to the readers of THEOLoGy Topay an admirable introduc- 
tion to Barth’s revolutionary and difficult treatise. A new theologi- 
cal springtime broke upon the world from the Swiss mountains in 
1918. Summer is still far away. But God spoke at that time 
through an Alpine village pastor. The history of religion and civi- 
lization during the last quarter of a century has given increasing 
significance to “the strange new world within the Bible” which was 
then rediscovered. 
Tue Eprror 





GOD’S TERRIBLE SPRINGTIME 


By HuGH THOMSON KERR 


HEN God asks the question, ““What seest thou?” * He has 

\ x | already prepared the answer. He Himself has trained 

the soul to see what He has revealed. It is this gift of 
vision, God's revelation and man’s response, which constitutes the 
central reality in religion. It is this gift of spiritual insight, in- 
spired by God Himself, which makes a prophet. “The greatest 
thing a human soul ever does in this world is to see something.” 
And continuing, John Ruskin says, “Hundreds of people can talk to 
one who can think, but thousands can think for one who can see. 
To see clearly is poetry, prophecy and religion all in one.” 

It is this gift of vision for which we now pray as never before. Is 
the dawn coming up over the horizon or is it only the gathering 
storm? Is it springtime or Indian summer heralding the cold dark 
days of winter? Is it mercy we see coming towards us or is it judg- 
ment? 

There is a striking illustration of this vision of mingled hope and 
fear in the Old Testament. When Jeremiah was called to his pro- 
phetic mission and confirmed in it the Lord arrested him by saying, 
“What seest thou?” And with surprising immediacy he replied, “A 
branch of an almond tree.” The almond is the first tree in Palestine 
that heralds the springtime. The early appearance of the almond 
blossoms is a welcome harbinger of spring. Among all the trees the 
almond blossoms first and ministers of its beauty before the leaves 
appear. The fragrant flowers of the almond have been gathered as 
early as January when other trees were still in their winter sleep. 

It was natural for the Jews, who loved symbolism, to see in the 
blossoming almond the promise that the springtime was at hand. 
There is a play upon the words. The almond is the awakening tree 
and God in effect says, ‘““Yes, indeed. As you have seen the awaken- 
ing tree, I, your God, will be ceaselessly awake to fulfill my promise 
unto my people.” Whata heartening vision! After the long winter 
the springtime is at hand. The night has been long but the morn- 


1 Jeremiah 1: 11, 13. 
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ing is dawning. Can we accept the vision for our own day? Can 
we, too, believe that God is ever awake caring for His own? Are we 
sure of His watchful care? Do we have faith to believe that the year 
is at the Spring? The young men who are fighting at the battle’s 
front, on the high seas, on the coral reefs of the Pacific, under the 
sea and high up above the clouds, want to know if God cares, and 
this vision of the blossoming almond is God’s timeless answer. God 
is ceaselessly awake. When Martin Luther passed through the 
scorching fires he never, wavered in the conviction that God cared. 
The Pope’s legate said to him, “‘Do you expect your Prince to take 
arms to defend you? I tell you no, and where will you be then? 
Tell me that, where will you be then?” And Luther replied, “Then, 
as now, in the hands of Almighty God.” 

A second time the word of the Lord came to the prophet saying, 
“What seest thou?” This time he saw not the vision of the spring- 
time but a vision of judgment. He saw a boiling seething caldron 
pouring out its wrath and scalding contents upon his own dear south- 
land. The spray of blossoming almond was seen through the smoke 
and flame of impending judgment. The prophet saw not only the 
dawn but heard the thunder. The revelation of God is not merely 
of the springtime or of the winter but of both. We are quite will- 
ing to see the flowering almond spray but we are not willing to fix 
our eyes upon the seething caldron. Nevertheless, judgment is as 
sure as mercy and the thunder speaks the word of God as surely as 
does the light. What a tragic world this would be if judgment 
failed! What a horrible world ours would be if evil could be per- 
mitted to go on and on and never be brought to justice! What an 
impossible world it would be if Pilate and Caiaphas and Herod and 
Judas and Hitler were always having the last word! We cannot go 
on and on in our rebellion against God without being brought up 
sharp by the working out of His holy purpose. Before our eyes we 
cannot fail to see the boiling caldron and yet we must not permit 
the smoke and the fumes to hide from us the vision of the almond 
tree already in bloom. “Behold then the goodness and severity of 


God.” 





CIVILIZATION’S DOOM AND 
RESURRECTION 


By JOsEPH L. HROMADKA 


I 7 


LTHOUGH at the present moment there is a triumphant 
hope that final military and political victory will be ours, 
yet we cannot suppress a dismal feeling of uncertainty as to 

the future of our civilization. The last ten years have had a terri- 
fying effect upon our minds. At times we have an irrepressible mis- 
giving that something irreparable has happened and that our moral, 
political, and spiritual resources are not strong enough to cope with 
the tremendous issues and tasks of the coming peace. Future his- 
torians will, with intense interest, study the puzzle of the tragic fail- 
ure on the part of the victorious nations to organize and maintain 
the peace. What was wrong with modern humanity? What was 
lacking in the modern mind and heart? What had weakened the 
arms and muscles of civilized man? ‘These are the questions that are 
urgently demanding a critical, sound answer, and which often cause 
us sleepless nights. We have blamed our statesmen, politicians, and 
diplomats for terrible, catastrophic blunders. But there has been 
something morbid in the very heart of our civilization, some kind of 
moral helplessness, spiritual blindness, social selfishness, and _politi- 
cal self-complacency. All that has prevented us from understanding 
the real nature of destructive movements and from making timely 
decisions in the realm of international cooperation. 

All that makes us critical, reserved and distrustful in regard to the 
future. We are lacking the enthusiasm of the pre-Armistice days of 
1918 and are uncertain about the very nature of the forthcoming 
order. In 1918, the civilized world was expecting the era of a lib- 
eral, democratic community of nations. The old, nineteenth cen- 
tury bright view of life and history was still essentially unshaken, and 
faith in the world, in humanity, in the friendliness of the universe 
was not yet disturbed, in spite of human weakness, vice, and helpless- 
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ness manifested in the war-catastrophe. ‘Today, our soul is more 
weary, and behind the tremendous achievements on land, in the air, 
and on the sea we sense the presence of a spiritual fatigue which may 
prove to be a real menace for the stability of the coming peace. 

During my visit to the British Isles last summer, I tried unceas- 
ingly to test the pulse of the British people, asking one disturbing 
question after another: How deep and strong are the spiritual re- 
sources of this great nation? Is not the present moment, in many 
ways so magnificent and glorious, exhausting and draining the last 
virile and creative elements of her historical heritage? Are not the 
overwhelming achievements of the years 1940-1942 the last gleam- 
ing manifestation of British political and moral leadership? Will 
the British people be spiritually strong enough and politically cre- 
ative enough to shape, or re-shape, the destiny of the human race? 
Is not what happened, in June 1940 in France, a “Mene, Mene, 
Tekel” pointing to Great Britain? 

These have been the questions tormenting my own mind in the 
moments of my deepest devotion and love for the people of the 
British tradition. The same questions emerge as a challenge here, 
in America. To be sure, the American tradition is more adolescent 
and pioneering than the British way of life. We cannot escape, how- 
ever, thinking of the American years of disillusionment and cynical 
depreciation of the old values. Disillusionment and cynical indiffer- 
ence in regard to definite convictions and loyalties were, in the post- 
war years, symptoms of moral and spiritual fatigue. Sooner or later 
it might have been followed by a disastrous decay of social health 
and political responsibility. 

What we have euphemistically called the absolute honesty and 
frankness, or the total absence of hypocrisy on the part of American 
youth, may in fact be an indication that the essential foundations of 
moral life have disintegrated, that our people have ceased to be in- 
terested in eternally valid criteria of faith, thought, and morality. 
They are frank and honest in a negative way: they not only do not 
believe in traditional and conventional standards of life, but do not 
even think any absolute norm of conduct and thought matters or 
exists. Is this a manifestation of youth and virile strength or of 
weariness and decay? What will happen if the national and inter- 
national situation turns out to be disappointing, when only a power- 
ful faith and a great vision are able to overcome the imminent dan- 
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gers of a new catastrophe? How far has the American soul recovered 
and girded itself for the days of great trial? 

I deliberately raise these questions concerning the peoples of the 
Anglo-Saxon tradition since it is they who will carry the heaviest 
burdens of responsibility as far as the western orbit of our civiliza- 
tion is concerned. But simult:neously, our mind is constantly being 
disturbed by the enigmatic and weird situation of the European 
continent. What is the real meaning of the French catastrophe? 
Is it a providential ordeal of purification and regeneration which will 
prepare a glorious national and political renaissance of the French 
people, or is it an external expression of some incurable malady at 
the very bottom of the French soul? Is it a new beginning? Are 
we justified to expect a resurgence of the best spiritual and moral 
stamina of the French tradition? Or is it a symbol of doom? No 
excessive gloominess has ever been constructive, but an easy opti- 
mism may amount to the comfortable feeling of a disease stricken 
man who does not know he is sick. The French collapse has shaken 
us to our very depths. It has, in many ways, revealed what has been 
corroding the vital resources of modern European civilization. 

The problem of the German people is still more alarming. Even 
if we draw a dividing line between the present regime and the people 
of Germany, we cannot shut our eyes to the moral and spiritual dis- 
aster inflicted by the national leaders on the German soul. A nation 
of seventy to eighty millions in the heart of Europe has for a long 
period been persuaded that power is the ultimate court of appeal, 
that the display and victory of power is the only reliable criterion of 
right and wrong. This way of persuasion has been exhibited not 
only by the political and Party leaders but also by a variety of edu- 
cators, thinkers, and writers. The Nazi explosion has been called a 
Revolution of Nihilism. It has certainly been a nihilistic destruc- 
tion of all classic norms and values of the European tradition. We 
may cal] it an unprecedented effort at the de-Europeanization of Ger- 
many in particular, and of Europe in general. It has been a terri- 
fying manifestation of moral chaos and spiritual anarchy covered by 
external, political uniformity and military discipline. However, the 
present situation in Germany has not been created only by a small 
group of gangsters and adventurers, by the unscrupulous lust of 
power of a criminal clique. Behind all the racial madness, behind 
all the aggressive and destructive Drang of the present lords of Ger- 
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many, there is an alarming metaphysical despair, a morbid pessimism 
of the German philosophical and religious tradition, an agony of soul 
which has lost its balance because all the great moral and spiritual 
norms have been absorbed both by intellectual Titanism and an 
evolutionary relativism leading to Nietzsche’s ‘‘Beyond-good-and- 
evil.”” There has been an essentially devastating factor in the his- 
torical tradition of the German people for which all thinkers, edu- 
cators, theologians, and statesmen are responsible. When the pres- 
ent regime has broken down, what will reappear out of the ruins 
and the devastated soul? The tragedy of the German people con- 
sists in the fact that they have forfeited any right on their part to 
appeal to the universally valid norms of justice and fair play. If 
power be the ultimate court of appeal, no room has been left for 
any moral and political agreement and covenant. And this agoniz- 
ing situation may have a disastrous effect beyond the boundaries of 
the vanquished nation. 

The events of the last three years have brought together the people 
of the European East and the nations of the democratic West. After 
a long period of mutual distrust and hostility, a new era of coopera- 
tion has come. Never in their history have the thinkers and the 
masses, the Christians and the non-Christians in Europe faced a more 
astounding challenge than at present. The tremendous, almost 
agonizing task of a total reconstruction of the devastated, disinte- 
grated continent will be combined with an uncomfortably direct con- 
tact between the orbit of Latin-Protestant Europe with her liberal 
democratic finale, on the one hand, and the Russian-Soviet area with 
its communistic experiment and Eastern Orthodox heritage, on the 
other. The dynamism of the European East has stunned the people 
of the whole world. Something unexpected has happened, and the 
horizon of our expectation and visions has assumed a quite different 
category. You may sense in the air, here in America and every- 
where else, a shivering of anxiety and fear, of uncertainty and horror. 
Masses of people of whom we have known nothing or almost nothing, 
with their way of thought and life so profoundly different from ours, 
are now moving toward the West, approaching the dividing line be- 
tween two historical traditions and civilizations, claiming a place 
within the council of leading, responsible nations and offering their 
hands and minds in the reconstruction of a new world. 

What a baffling situation! With how many unknown entities and 
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possibilities we must reckon! How much more complicated and 
dificult are the problems and tasks of the coming peace negotia- 
tions! How much more unpredictable are the outcomes and results 
of present political and international alliances! The situation in 
1918 appears so simple today that we almost envy the statesmen of 
that time. Germany offered another political alternative to the 
Kaiser-regime. Soviet-Russia had been eliminated from the peace 
negotiations. The liberal and democratic ideal had gripped the ma- 
jority of European and American citizens. The questions of new 
boundaries and new states proved to be, at times, noisome and un- 
pleasant jobs. New quarrels between the victorious nations were, 
irksome, disquieting and disturbing. But all that was interpreted 
as the inevitable, yet temporary reflection of a long, devastating war 
without serious effect upon the very structure of our political tra- 
dition and civilization. In fact, the situation at the beginning of 
the post-war period was spiritually very sinister and disastrous; but 
only very few people realized what was going on. 

At this moment, we find ourselves in a panicky state of mind. We 
may have very little use for those whose political distress and action 
are being motivated by sheer social selfishness, by the fear of any new 
unpredictable social change and political progress. But we have 
reason to be distressed. The real problem of the present time is 
not what, as a result of the dynamic Soviet participation in world 
affairs, the social and political order will be like. The real issue is 
whether our spiritual vigor, moral resources, intellectual vision and 
understanding suffice to cope with the devastation wrought upon the 
soul and mind of the European continent and with the tremendous 
dynamism coming from the European East. The crisis of our spir- 
itual and philosophical life may be overcome by the urgent serious- 
ness of the present challenge. It may, however, grow worse and end 
in a total collapse. I shall try to illustrate what I have in mind by 
reference to the tragic end of one of the world’s representative men 
of letters. 


II 


On February 23, 1942, the Austrian writer, Stefan Zweig, com- 
mitted suicide. The day before, he wrote a letter explaining the 
reason for his voluntary departure from this world. No bitterness, 
no hatred, no physical need or suffering, no social disgrace or failure 
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was the real motive of his decision. He was a man of unusual liter- 
ary success and reputation, of great poetic and essayistic achieve- 
ments, a man of refined culture and mind, of many friends and ad- 
mirers. He praised Brazil, where he had taken refuge, for her kind- 
ness and hospitality, “Nowhere else,”” he wrote, “would I have pre- 
ferred to build up a new existence, the world of my own language 
having disappeared for me and my spiritual home, Europe, having 
destroyed itself." This was the motive of his death: “But after one’s 
sixtieth year unusual powers are needed in order to make another 
wholly new beginning. Those that I possess have been exhausted 
by long years of homeless wandering.” 

“Unusual powers are needed in order to make another wholly new 
beginning.”” ‘These are symptomatic and symbolic words of a typi- 
cal European writer between the two wars. Stefan Zweig lacked 
those powers and departed this life by his own hands. In many 
ways he represented the European intelligentsia, at the peak of its 
creative achievements; and his death reflects the inner weariness, 
spiritual emptiness, and uprootedness of our modern civilization. 

Stefan Zweig passionately loved humanity and reason. In view 
of the first world catastrophe of 1914-1918, he genuinely sought to 
overcome the forces of fanaticism, of madness and hatred. When 
the situation became bleak and gruesome, and the forces of racial 
mysticism and political tyranny swept over a considerable part of the 
European continent he was searching, in European history, for in- 
spiration and patterns of a truly human, kind, and beautiful life. 
He thought he had discovered them in men like Erasmus of Rotter- 
dam, the antagonist of Martin Luther, and in Sebastian Castellio, 
the adversary of John Calvin. He was dreaming of a world of abso- 
lute liberty, of free human personalities, of kindness and charm, 
beauty and tolerance, of peace and reasonableness, of a world in 
which all human bigotry, blind faith, tyranny, and aggressive, fanati- 
cal drive for self-assertion would be subdued by the moderation of a 
higher wisdom. And, in Erasmus and Castellio he excavated per- 
sonifications of his longed-for world. He realized that the old world 
of bourgeois culture was vanishing from the stage of history through 
its inner emptiness. “In the collapse of all values [after the war] a 
kind of madness gained hold particularly in the bourgeois circles 
which until then had been unshakeable in their probity.” A new 
world was to be built. 
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Alas, he soon came to know that what he had believed in were just 
beautiful dreams and charming ideals, too weak to conquer the forces 
of evil and slavery, to build a new cathedral of durable peace and 
righteous order. Sigmund Freud helped Stefan Zweig to under- 
stand the very nature of man and the tragedy of civilization. He 
realized that the supremacy of culture over the instincts was illusory. 
“““The barbaric, the elemental destructive instinct in the human soul 
was ineradicable.” The growing horror of the tyrannical regimes 
in Europe broke his faith in the adequacy of his dreams and ideals to 
prevail and to establish the kingdom of forebearance, reason, and 
peace. His book about Erasmus was written in a melancholic fit 
of resignation. It was “a spiritual portrait of the humanist who, 
though he understood the madness of the time more clearly than the 
professional world-reformers, was, for all his sound reason, tragically 
enough, unable to oppose unreason.” 

Indeed, Erasmus was a mirror in which the European intelligentsia 
recognized or should have recognized their own countenance. The 
best representatives of the liberal and humanitarian civilization lost 
the buoyant, daring faith in the victory of reason, science, and hu- 
man virtues. The forces of darkness and brutality, and irrational, 
amoral impulses were on trek crushing the brave, bending the weak, 
hypnotizing the mob, and shaking the old pillars of our classic civili- 
zation. What could have unveiled the real state of human affairs 
and stopped the torrent of madness and destruction? Only an un- 
shakable faith and conviction, loyalty, and discipline. Only a tri- 
umphant hope against hope could have answered the cunning de- 
vices of the spirit of chaos, and strengthened weary souls by en- 
durance and courage. No civilization can survive without strong 
faith and conviction; no order of liberty without eternally valid 
laws; no tolerance without homage before the Truth. We cannot 
live in real joy, indeed, we cannot even possess a genuine sense of 
humor, without the altar before which we are ready to kneel in re- 
pentance and adoration. All that was lacking in the most decisive 
years of the post-war period. “Unusual powers are needed in order 
to make a new beginning. Those that I possess have been exhausted 
by long years of homeless wandering.” 

Stefan Zweig’s outcry of despair and death has a deeper symbolic 
meaning. He was a “homeless wanderer’ not only because he was 
haunted and deprived of his country, cultural treasures, and friends. 
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He was “‘homeless’’ because his soul and intellect were metaphysically 
uprooted and unarmed. The end could be only resignation, abdica- 
tion, surrender, and suicide. 

Is it a parable of our civilization? Are we confronting its doom? 
Where do we stand? What are our spiritual resources? If we hear 
alarming reports about the religious illiteracy and disinteredness of 
the boys in the armed forces throughout the Anglo-Saxon world in 
general, and in America in particular, we cannot help asking: What, 
if the boys are religious illiterates, do they believe? Where is the 
center of gravity of their life and thought? What is their supreme 
authority? What kind of god do they worship? And, what do we 
actually believe and worship? ‘The real problem is not just the fu- 
ture of our empirical church organizations. The real question is 
whether we have the “unusual powers we need in order to make a 
new beginning.” 


III 


In the seventies of the nineteenth century, a dreadful premonition 
tormented Russia’s most versatile genius, F. M. Dostoyevski: that the 
very foundation of modern European civilization was shaken and an 
unfathomable catastrophe and chaos were approaching. Externally 
his misgivings seemed to be exaggerated and unjustified. Russia 
had—under the leadership of the Tsar (Alexander II)—undergone a 
period of great social and political reform; Germany was unified and 
prosperous; France was rapidly recuperating from her military de- 
feat of 1870; Great Britain’s international position was like an in- 
visible backbone of international security—and ev. tywhere the spirit 
of liberal philosophy, of triumphant scientific research, technical 
progress, and political liberty was inspiring hopes and expectations 
without check or reserve. It was, however, exactly at that time that 
Dostoyevski wrote his novels and political and literary essays, all of 
them pointing to subterranean tokens and indications of an ensuing 
explosion. In 1877, he’ expressed his amazement at the odd and in- 
credible blindness of professional European diplomacy. ‘To be sure, 
all diplomats are more or less shrewd men, he wrote. But, what a 
lack of real wit and understanding they show! None of them has 
penetrated into the very depth of history, none of them has realized 
the mysterious laws which are driving Europe into an inscrutable 
and horrible end! 
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The awful catastrophe of which Dostoyevski warned with uncanny 
sharpness of mind, amounted to much more than mere political or 
international disaster. It was a sinister breakdown of the invisible, 
and yet essential, pillars of our moral order and civilization. The 
Russian middle-class and aristocratic society manifested, to his hor- 
ror, an abysmal inner anarchy without law and order. Not even an 
artist of Shakespeare’s greatness would be able in Dostoyevski's judg- 
ment to discover a unifying chord there—everywhere disintegration 
of life, confusion of reason and heart, everywhere spiritual inertia 
which, incapable of seeing the forces of evil and death, is all the more 
unable to have cognizance of what can conquer chaos, death, and 
destruction. The only way, indispensable for resurrection and re- 
generation, is the way which enables us to see the very bottom of the 
abyss, to understand and to challenge the darkness, the evil, and the 
devil. And this way was hidden before the eyes of complacent, pros- 
perous, and careless society. Russian groups, both liberal and con- 
servative, reflected the far more advanced decomposition of Western 
European life. 

Dostoyevski’s readers have realized with what delight and com- 
passion he would, time and again, speak of the Schillerian souls, e.g. 
of charming idealists, gentle hearts, who passionately believed in hu- 
man goodness, beauty, and kindness, who joyfully dreamed of the 
victory of love—yet without understanding the depth of evil, without 
grasping the monstrous reality of human sin and corruption, bru- 
tality and vice. There is something nostalgic and melancholic in 
Dostoyevski whenever he touches upon the longing on the part of 
these gentle souls for love, freedom, and joy. Nostalgic—since he 
loved the Schillerian souls but had personally apprehended that the 
reality of evil, sin and death cannot be conquered by beautiful dreams 
and lofty ideals; that the monstrous passions of vice and Titanic re- 
volt cannot be broken by gentle sentiments of kindness and hilarity; 
that abysmal chaos and anarchy cannot be mastered by mere human 
rational and moral categories. 

This situation of modern humanity, any moment threatened by a 
sudden volcanic eruption, has been created by a spiritual and moral 
revolt on the one hand, and a nauseating laziness, indifference, and 
sluggishness of the modern soul on the other. People are enjoying 
themselves, living in a state of false security not realizing that the 
fortifications of their life have been stormed and the invisible foun- 
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dations of their order shaken. ‘They are dancing and singing on a 
volcanic rock; they are carelessly approaching the edge of the abyss 
blind to the fact that the invisible barrier protecting them from 
falling down has long been removed by the disorderly lust for 
intellectual destruction, by morbid scepticism and moral anarchy. 
There may still exist a thin cord linking our earthly order with the 
eternal order beyond this world. ‘This was Dostoyevski’s last hope. 
There may live in our midst a few saintly souls of intrepid faith and 
self-sacrificial love, a few “‘idiots,” “Stulti pro Christo,” whose hu- 
mility, simplicity, and unshakable obedience to the sovereign au- 
thority of the Lord of life and death preserve the thin cord from 
breaking and the world from self-destruction. Who knows and who 
can say? We may find ourselves, however, in a transition period be- 
tween the moment when the thin cord was at last broken and the 
moment when the inescapable consequences of the spiritual catastro- 
phe will mercilessly reveal themselves in a total misery, chaos, and 
horror of social and political disintegration. There is still some ex- 
ternal order left. But the integrating spiritual reality may have 
gone, and we are now facing what is inevitable, irreparable: the total 
collapse of our present civilization. 

This is, it seems to me, in the background of Dostoyevski’s liter- 
ary creations. He envisaged a crisis of much more dismal character 
than our threadbare usage of that word indicates. All natural, intel- 
lectual, rational, moral, social, economic, and political order revolves 
on a hinge which is beyond our human power, virtue, and skill. 
This hinge is invisible and intangible, and yet it is the reality with- 
out which all natural and spiritual harmony is bound to collapse and 
to convert into a hell of tyranny, destruction (murder), and self- 
destruction (suicide). The world cannot exist, and the highest hu- 
man civilization cannot survive, unless they hang and depend on 
that unshakable, indestructible, and eternal point—the truth, the 
norm, the love, the eternal court of appeal. There is no human 
truth unless it is related to the truth; there is no moral order in the 
world unless it is subordinated to the eternal criterion of life and 
ready to submit to the eternal court of appeal; there is no earthly 
beauty and love unless they long and strive for the heavenly beauty 
of absolute purity and glory. There is no human freedom, no per- 
sonal dignity, no undeniable political right unless man and society 
recognize and accept the final authority of the truth. There is no 
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life unless men are ready to lose their life in self-sacrificial love and 
discipline. Has not this hinge, the only integrating point of our 
civilization, gone? This was Dostoyevski’s alarming question. 


IV 


In the period between the two wars, Dostoyevski’s view of man 
was, time and again, interpreted as an anticipation of the Freudian 
philosophy of subconsciousness and unconquerable instinct. The 
realm of amoral, irrational vitality, of instincts and sexual impulse 
unceasingly boils under the thin surface of our civilized habits, ideas, 
and moral conventions. This realm breaks, over and over again, 
through our barely disciplined surface and may destroy, in a minute, 
what through centuries of rational, moral, and political toil has been 
achieved and accomplished. If this is a simplified Freudian philoso- 
phy of history and civilization, then Dostoyevski differs essentially 
from it. Indeed, his underlying view of man and history would con- 
tradict the pessimistic philosophy of the supremacy of human in- 
stincts. In his visions and analyses the destructive rebellion of ani- 
mal life in man and society was a sinister reflection of a spiritual de- 
fiance, an intellectual and moral act of human self-assertion against 
the Lord of the universe, history, and man. 

Dostoyevski’s philosophy was both more disturbing and more 
promising. He did not see in man just a bundle of elemental im- 
pulses, a mere animal in human form. He did not relieve man from 
terrible personal responsibility. Human history is not a comedy or 
farce of elemental vitality ever ready and powerful enough to de- 
stroy what reason and spirit have accomplished. Human history is 
a history of men created unto God, responsible to Him, free in Him 
and in possession of supreme joy in Him, but a history of a dismal 
revolt, of a deliberate defiance against the Truth and Love. We are 
responsible for everything, even for our helplessness, in view of the 
destructive passions in our soul and of devastating social and politi- 
cal catastrophes in our history. Modern man completed the revolt 
in a most refined intellectual and philosophical way. He cut off his 
soul from the living Lord of life and denied his responsibility before 
the supreme tribunal of divine authority. He has gone so far as to 
obscure and question the line between good and evil, right and 
wrong, true and false. The wall protecting us from the horror of 
passions and impulses, from the powers of moral chaos, lust, de- 
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bauchery, and death has been torn down by a deliberate, conscious, 
and responsible act of the human mind. 

Peter Verkhovenski (in The Possessed), a sinister villain, a man of 
death, a leader of young nihilists, rejoiced maliciously and viciously 
at the help indirectly offered to him by the representative men and 
women of official society. “The decomposition of order and decency 
has been anticipated, he said to his master, Stavrogin, by the teacher 
who induced children to scorn God, by the attorney who explains 
the naturalness of crime, by the jury which follows him on the same 
line, by the public prosecutor who is “liberal” to the point of losing 
any definite conviction about good and evil and justifying the 
criminal. 

Dostoyevski was in his analysis of human nature much more criti- 
cal and realistic than any philosophical pessimist and naturalistic 
writer of modern Europe. He cherished no illusions about the 
powers of destruction and confusion, about the peril undermining 
the very structure of our civilization. Dostoyevski made man re- 
sponsible for this peril. Sin and evil do not originate on the level 
of sub-rational and sub-moral nature; they come into existence in the 
kingdom of spirit, at the peak of our mental consciousness, at the 
point where men make accountable and responsible decisions be- 
tween life and death, heaven and hell, God and Satan, truth and 
falsehood, at the moment when man deliberately defies the ultimate 
authority of divine truth. 

Modern humanity lives in a bleak twilight without definite and 
distinctive sign-posts, without mile-stones, without hedges, without 
roads and avenues, without compass and Northern Star. All tra- 
ditional categories of reason, all moral values and norms have lost 
their meaning. All convictions and loyalties have been deprived of 
any reliable criterion. All political common sense and social con- 
sciousness of justice have gone. Man has ceased to understand him- 
self and has become helpless in view of an astounding whirlwind. 
He does not even apprehend the meaning of our times. There is 
no real knowledge and understanding without definite criteria and 
norms. ‘There is no life if man does not know in whose name he 
ought to live and to whose glory he ought to work. Vitality and 
passion, cut loose from the discipline of norm, and without awe be- 
fore what is unconditionally sacred, are doomed to perish in incur- 
able disease and self-destruction. Modern civilization is a macabre 
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dance of men without bones, without sense of rhythm and melody, 
without order and discipline, without beauty and joy. 

This was Dostoyevski’s vision of the fall of man and of the tragedy 
of our civilization. The stench of decomposition everywhere; the 
forces of tyranny raising their heads without being morally checked 
by faith in the ultimate authority of the holy, righteous, and merci- 
ful God; morbid indifference of the decadent modern mind as to 
what is right and wrong resulting in unwillingness to protect the 
poor, destitute, weak, and wretched; a lack of faith and conviction 
depriving our life of a chivalrous, Don Quixotic determination never 
to yield to the forces of brutal power and domination; a positivistic 
interpretation of the human soul as a by-product of environment 
blinding our eyes both to the wickedness of evil and the eternal 
glory of man. The modern mind does not know about the depth of 
our tragedy, and cannot therefore know anything about the way of 
resurrection and victory! 


V 


There is a resurrection! Divine victory came only after the mo- 
ment of agony and absolute deriliction, after the outcry, ‘Eloi, Eloi, 
lama sabachthani.”’ Dostoyevski’s vision of resurrection starts at the 
bottom of the human abyss. Many of his ideas and characters have, 
as it were, a tinge of a mystical Utopia. They have, however, 
nothing to do with dreamy idealism. His was almost a morbid 
predilection for the most wretched, destitute victims, for the scum 
of the human society, for murderers, villains, buffoons, braggards, 
prostitutes, epileptics, helpless children—but his love for them was 
a reflection of his faith that the Father of darkness, vice, lies, chaos, 
and death can only be defeated at the place of his greatest arrogance 
and power. Only if our eyes are open for the stark power of evil 
can they understand what weapons are needed in order to break the 
lust of the devil. Only if we have peered into the depths of the hu- 
man soul with its misery and corruption are we able to apprehend 
the reality of sin and guilt and realize that this reality cannot be de- 
feated by mere human ideas and dreams, that victory can be achieved 
only by the reality of divine holiness, compassion, and love. Dosto- 
yevski would today hardly be discouraged and disillusioned. _Listen- 
ing to the whining and crying of modern sentimentalists and looking 
at the exhibition of their tragi-comic “disillusionment” he would 
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not despise them but certainly would say: “How could it be other- 
wise? A man building on illusions will always be dis-illusioned. A 
man of faith will never fail.” 

Dostoyevski, however, would decidedly oppose cynical “realists” 
as men, at best, of penultimate wisdom, as fifty percent realists—men 
without a deep knowledge of all realities, of the realities of evil and 
the reality of divine truth and mercy. He certainly would challenge 
even the adequacy of their earthly realism. The deepest depth of 
human life lies beyond our political, psychological, sociological, and 
historical categories. In your critical realism you have left the train 
at the station before the terminal! he would say to these “realists.” 
You have stopped exactly at the moment you should have, with the 
best tools of knowledge, bored into the hardest rock barring you from 
the bottom of human life and spirit. The tools indispensable for 
the real knowledge of human existence and history come from the 
knowledge of Him who is the Lord of our life and death and with- 
out whom our wisdom and understanding of life are half-truths. A 
half-truth is bound to be more confusing and perilous than a forth- 
right lie. Whereas the knowledge of truth, though uncomfortable 
and contradicting all our human desires and safeguards, is the only 
way of re-integration, universal harmony, and reconciliation, the 
only way of salvation and resurrection. 

It is exactly this that makes Dostoyevski’s philosophy of faith not 
only more disturbing but also more promising. In his judgment, 
the days of darkest crises and catastrophies are manifestations of a 
new chance offered to us by the providential divine wisdom and love. 
There is no way upward unless we have perceived the bottom of the 
abyss of our helplessness and agony. Then, only then, can we see 
the way out, the outstretched hand reaching down to where we are 
and helping us to light and hope. Only then, our heart sets itself 
free from all miserable self-interest and cowardly fear. 

There is no way back. The selfish horror of reactionaries who 
try, in every period of historical cataclysm, to save their skin, com- 
fort, and property is only apt to increase the peril of destruction be- 
cause it, of necessity, intensifies the illusion of all tyrants that they 
may be able to establish by force and violence “order,” a quasi unity, 
“the universal happiness of men.” 

However, the opposite way, the way of liberalistic carelessness and 
indifference in regard to ultimate truth and eternal authority, is 
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equally vain. The liberalism of the continental European area, in 
Dostoyevski’s judgment, has emptied human minds of all convictions 
and human hearts of all loyalties. It destroyed the grand tradition 
of Don Quixotic chivalry and replaced it by the selfish narrow- 
mindedness of a small shopkeeper. Without a chivalrous faith and 
compassion for the weak, destitute, and poor there is no remedy. 

We civilized nations cannot be saved unless our mind bows before 
the authority which is absolute and final, and yet makes us free, re- 
sponsible citizens both of the spiritual and earthly kingdom. We 
cannot be rescued unless we recognize the sacred line between good 
and evil, right and wrong, God and devil, and, simultaneously, 
identify ourselves with the grief and sorrow, corruption and misery 
of the most destitute and wretched sinners; unless we acknowledge 
what is holy and take upon ourselves the responsibility for the 
tragedy of the human race. A self-complacent dis-appointment of 
dis-illusioned idealists, a self-righteous condemnation of the world 
in the name of lofty ideals and expectations, is as bad as both the 
violence of tyrants and the carelessness of cynical “liberals.” 

Behind almost all Dostoyevski’s writings stands the invisible, in- 
tangible figure of the Crucified and Risen One. His majestic glory 
and unfathomable self-identification with the corrupted world was 
for Dostoyevski the hinge on which the world revolves. He is the 
center of gravity of our life. In Him is the solution of what is intel- 
lectually and morally insoluble. He is the authority which makes 
us free and gives us a selfless courage. It is He that makes us under- 
stand the deepest depth of evil, love the most destitute sinner with- 
out confusing the line between truth and falsehood, right and wrong. 
He is the unceasing driving force in our struggle for political justice 
and social brotherhood. It is He through whom we may even save 
the most precious intellectual, artistic, and moral elements of our 
civilization for our children and our children’s children. In Him 
can be rescued and glorified all the crippled victims of our society, 
all the “Insulted and Injured,” all the rubbish, scum, and garbage 
of the human race. 

“Brother,” said Alyosha Karamazov suddenly and with flashing 
eyes to his atheistic brother Ivan, “‘you said just now, ‘Is there a being 
in the whole world who would have the right to forgive and would 
forgive?’ But there is a Being and He can forgive everything, all 
and for all, because He gave His innocent blood for all and every- 
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thing. You have forgotten Him, and on Him is built the edifice, 
and it is to Him they cry aloud, “Thou art just, O Lord, for Thy 
ways are revealed!’ ”’ 

“You have forgotten Him!’ This is, to be sure, no solution, 
no blueprint, no elaborate plan, no program for concrete action. 
Dostoyevski certainly did not offer us any permanent solution. But 
there is no ready-made medicine for any emergency. Thank God, 
there is not! There is, however, great promise for all those who 
know about the supreme Lord of Life and death, who have de- 
scended with Him into the abyss and in vigilant and courageous’ 
hope are looking for the chance to serve, and, if necessary, to die. 





THE CULTS: 
PHENOMENON AND CHALLENGE 


By JOHN E. KUIZENGA 


ner in which religious sects and cults swarm upon us.’ 

Once before in the history of our West we had a similar 
spectacle, in the days when the bankruptcy of culture, philosophy, 
and religion in the Greco-Roman world led to the inbreak of the 
Oriental Mysteries, and “the Orontes flowed up the Tiber.”” Then 
the novice, also from the East, the ““Chrestos Cult” as the disdainful 
Romans called it, found opportunity to out-worship, out-think, and 
out-live them all, and the world entered a new era. One who knows 
that history may well be stirred into wide-awake wonder, as he sees 
and hears the colorful, vociferous cults of today, asking himself, “Is 
this a new fullness of the time?” 

We must account for the cults; we should ask what the new 
phantasmagoria portends. Ridicule and sarcasm are not enough; 
if they were, Mark Twain would have sounded a crude requiem for 
Christian Science. In a Michigan psychopathic hospital, a visiting 
preacher, trying hard to drive home to these warped minds the sig- 
nificance of life, rang so long the changes on the rhetorical question, 
“Why are we all here?”’ that one of the patients said aloud, “We're 
all here because we are not all there!”” So some would account for 
the cults, talking of “the lunatic fringe of religion’; but the Fox 
sisters, Mother Mary Baker Eddy, the Fillmores, and Judge Ruther- 
ford probably rate a higher I.Q. than many who jibe at them. 
Neither will it do to dismiss the matter with insinuations of sex 
pandering, love of the almighty dollar, thirst for power, craving for 
novelty, pent up emotional potential, religious insincerity, or lack of 
spiritual depth. A brilliant professor of philosophy used to talk of 
them as “religions of the half-educated”’; but Christian Science took 


C)«: of the significant facts of our significant time is the man- 


1Cf. C. W. Ferguson, The Confusion of Tongues, D. Doran and Co., Inc., Garden City, 
N. Y., 1928; J. K. VanBaalen, The Chaos of Cults, Eerdmans, Grand Rapids, Mich., 1938; 
Elmer T. Clark, The Small Sects in America, Cokesbury, Nashville, Tenn., 1937; G. G. Atkins, 
Modern Religious Cults and Movements, Revell, Chicago, Ill., 1923. 
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hold in Boston, builds its temples hard by world famous universities 
and medical clinics, and Sir Oliver Lodge was no man’s fool, though 
Eusapia Palladino probably did the trick. As a field for journalistic 
the cults may stimulate to such a brilliant book as, The Confusion 
of Tongues, the author of which seems to have lost his faith in all 
religion with his loss of faith in the cults. ‘The dogmatic shortcom- 
ings of the cults may lead to such a strong, stern book as, The Chaos 
of Cults. ‘The cults may teach us more about the function and the 
philosophy of religion than many a dry-as-dust lecture fully up to 
academic standards. Even the definition of a cult furthers us little, 
though one might define a sect as an eccentric denomination, and a 
cult as a religious group in which the side show has usurped the place 
of the main tent. All similar efforts avail little in this problem. 
Why are the cults as numerous as the prolifically spawned New Deal 
alphabetics? 

I propose to approach the cults from just one viewpoint, though 
there is so enormously much more, and so fascinatingly much more, 
to be said. ‘That viewpoint shall be merely the challenge which 
they constitute to our current Christianity, as to its adequacy to the 
deep needs of our time. The cults indicate a deep felt need, they 
bring to light a cruel neglect, they shatter our hackneyed religious 
cant, they repudiate our smug churchianity. They challenge us, 
also, because they offer a grave threat through their lopsidedness, 
their over-emphases, their pathetic failure to grasp ultimate reality. 






















I 










The healing cults challenge us to a more scientific and a more 
Christian attitude towards the relation of faith to disease. Medical 
science in the ninteenth century had sold out utterly to a flat ma- 
terialism. Paterson Dubois could truly say with bitter irony that 
the only difference between a veterinarian and a physician is a dif- 
ference of clientele. Not until the experiences with “Shell Shock” 
in World War I, was the medical fraternity ready to admit that 
mental unbalance, with innumerable physiological disturbances, may 
be mentally caused and mentally cured.*, How very recent the ad- 
mission that of all patients admitted even to the general hospitals 
something like 35% are there, not because of bacteriological invasion, 












2 Cf. Wm. McDougall, Outline of Abnormal Psychology, Scribners, New York, 1926. 
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but because of wrong mental attitudes. How precarious still is the 
chair of psychotherapy in the medical colleges. And when are the 
priest and the divine welcomed as necessary to the treatment of dis- 
ease, instead of being, not too politely, tolerated? How belated has 
been the admission, and how grudging, that worry and strain may 
cause not only functional derangement, but organic, to the point of 
malignancy. 

Yet all the time from the ancient ethnic temples and the shrines of 
the Romanist church has come the conviction of mankind that re- 
ligion is a powerful ally in the battle for life. Christian Science in 
its very pig-headed asseverations that depravity, disease, and death 
are unreal because they are delusions of mortal mind, has been a 
continual spur to the study of the effect of mental and spiritual forces 
on the treatment of disease. After all, the material world with its 
laws, germs and bacteria, sin and death, is not the final and ultimate 
reality; there remains still the victory that overcometh the world; 
and it is simply incredible that God and what he can do should be 
ruled out in advance. Yet how many of our Protestant ministers 
sold out completely to the materialistic tone of medicine. Many a 
preacher prayed with the sick either not at all, or with a hang-dog 
shamefacedness that did the patient more harm than good. The 
ministry to the sick became, to use a phrase of Walter Lippmann’s, 
another “‘lost province of the church.’” The good sense of mankind 
turned to the psychotherapist, or in desperation to the cultists, 
quacks, and fakirs: these must cry out, if the children are silenced. 
We may be very grateful that the church turns again to the ministry 
to the sick: so much good at least has come out of Nazareth. A 
noble and notable literature is being produced on the minister and 
the sick: * clinical and hospital training for theological students grows 
in significance: physicians, psychologists, psychotherapists, and di- 
vines collaborate with startling results: a better day dawns, and no 
man forsees the end. Shame to the Christianity that has no message 
now to the halt, the lame, the blind, the mentally deranged, for in 
what sense can it possibly be the successor to him who came to pro- 
claim the acceptable year of the Lord? 


8 E.g., Richard C. Cabot and Russel L. Dicks, The Art of Ministering to the Sick, Mac- 
millan, New York, 1936; J. R. Oliver, Pastoral Psychiatry and Mental Health, 1932; John S. 
Bonnell, Pastoral Psychiatry, Harper, New York, 1938; H. I. Schou, Religion and Morbid 
Mental States, Century, New York, 1926; Carl J. Schindler, The Pastor as a Personal Coun- 
selor, Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia, 1942. 
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The healing of the seamless robe 
Is by our beds of pain. 


II 


The cult of spiritualism challenges us to a more intelligent faith 
in the continuance of life beyond the great divide. In World War 
I, when almost every house in England had its vacant chair, two 
things were astonishing: one was the number of people in a nomi- 
nally Christian country that had no faith in Him who brought life 
and immortality to light; the other was the number that turned to 
Spiritualism for comfort, only to be caught in the toils of that devious 
cult. So was produced Raymond, proving at once how desperate 
was Lodge’s need of comfort for the lost son, and how gullible is a 
great scientist when he fails to stick to his last. Raymond is pitiable, 
like so much else in the literature of Spiritualism—Conan Doyle’s 
New Revelation, for example. Neither is there anything edifying 
in the origin of the movement in America, with the famous infamous 
Fox sisters. The literature at its best, as in F. W. H. Myers, is not 
convincing that ‘“‘we have effected a landing on the other side.” * 
Wm. James, adequately equipped to test the evidence and with a 
real will to believe because of his Swedenborgian inheritance, con- 
fessed after fifty years of investigation in psychic research that the 
whole study left him perplexed. That was a generous estimate. 
More of us will agree with the jibe of Shailer Mathews that, if the 
reports coming through the mediums are authentic, then the “dear 
departed” have also parted with all their erstwhile intelligence. It 
would be hard to heap up more banalities than are offered us in this 
field. And even that is not the worst, for the records of so-called 
mediums in the hands of the police in our cities are notorious, and 
the number of “‘silly women” robbed of their money and their self- 
respect, just when their loneliness and need of comfort made them 
quick to believe, is very sad to contemplate. Yet with the mounting 
toll of the dead in World War II, there are indications even now that 
the multitude may resort to the mediums again for comfort. The 
chatter about the “gremlins” is a straw in the wind. And the 
churches are at fault. In the average church there is at best one 
sermon a year on “immortality,” at Easter, unless even that be lack- 


4F. W. H. Myers, Science and a Future Life, 1893; J. H. Hyslop, Psychical Research and 
Survival, G. Bell & Sons, London, 1913. 
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ing, because the minister is so “up-to-date” in New Testament criti- 
cism that he no longer believes that “the third day he rose again from 
the dead,”’ and regards the narratives of the resurrection as a little 
less dignified than myths and fables. Strange that men can believe 
in revelations through mediums of dubious character, and believe in 
no revelation through Him who is, at the lowest estimate, the spir- 
itual genius of the race. The challenge to the church is to make 
full, clear, and explicit its message on eternal life, until the people 
who are entering the valley of the shadow may know in advance that 
beyond the dark is the light of the everlasting day. 


There are some who drift out in rivers of doubt, 
There are some who in beastliness wallow: 

There are others we know who in quietness go 
For the sake of a heaven to follow.* 


Nor do we need this preaching only for the present crisis. ‘If a man 
die, shall he live again?” has been and remains a deep question al- 
ways, and there is no answer unless the Christian church has it. But 
if the church have the full answer, and hold its silence,—then what? 


The hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 
But swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw 
Rot inwardly.° 


Ill 


The cults challenge us to a more Christian attitude on sex. Far 
too many seek escape from puritanism by turning to impuritanism, 
whose latter end is worse than their first. The present epidemic 
of juvenile delinquency, disturbing the placid slumbers of Father 
Knickerbocker, who habitually sleeps through indecency and rib- 
aldry that would stab other communities wide awake, is merely dis- 
seminated, not originated, by the military situation. The unchlo- 
rinated seepage of Freud’s pan-sexualism spills over on every campus 
through the frank filthiness of popular misinterpreters. Our little 
children, at the “movies’’ in droves, laugh and jeer at allusions and 
innuendoes they should be unable to understand. We are success- 
fully rearing our children to be like the little colored children in the 
tall grass of darkest Africa, of whom Dan Crawford said that “they 
are debauched in their cradles.” Our literary realists delightedly 


5 Robert W. Service, Rhymes of a Red Cross Man. 
6 John Milton, “Lycidas.” 
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explore and exploit sex pathology, and in the name of science, books 
once forbidden the mails, purvey to our youth from every book stall 
the indecencies and lecheries our brave humanity has been capable 
of down the ages.’ Courtney Ryley Cooper proved how desperate 
was our plight, even before the war complicated it,* not to mention 
Buchman’s revelations of sex heroics among the “up and outs.” In 
such a situation professed religionists cannot remain female uncles, 
who disapprove of the fact that, when God made man in his own 
image, ‘male and female created he them.” 

How far we have fallen from the mind of God even in our faith is 
evidenced by the fact that the orthodox church cannot bring sex 
within the scope of religion. Yet Paul, considered by many worse 
than negative on this subject, could compare the mystical union be- 
tween Christ and his church to the relation between husband and 
wife. Christianity may neither ignore nor merely tolerate sex. We 
may leave it neither to the sexless of both sexes, nor to the sophisti- 
cates, who regard it as a mark of their advanced culture that they 
live so far below the levels of common decency. Mormonism has at 
least the merit of trying to bring sex life within the pale of religion; 
but the motivation it offered was preposterous, and the shame and 
misery of polygamy were too strong. The House of David and 
kindred cults put sex under tabu, only to find that nature, espe- 
cially unregenerate nature, is too strong for unnatural prohibitions. 
Never since the day when Paul, preaching to the dissolute Corinth- 
ians, gave the western world a new sex standard, has the need of a 
generation for wise counsel been greater, yet the church retains its 
puritan prudery, or, worse still, maintains silence. Meantime in 
divorce rate we exceed the Japanese, and they forbid our “movies’’ 
because they are indecent. 


IV 


Many of the cults are not ashamed to help a man earn a living. 
They have been quick to see, that, while man does not live by bread 
alone, nevertheless enough to eat, decent clothes, and moderately 
sanitary housing are not implacable enemies of religion. Not a few 
of our churches, and they among the most boastfully fundamental. 
have been so falsely and peculiarly spiritual that they are insistent 


7 Havelock Ellis, Psychology of Sex, etc. 
8 Courtney Ryley Cooper, Designs in Scarlet, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 1939. 
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on saving the soul even while they help to let the body die. They 
are so afraid that foreign missions will become a matter of tooth 
brushes and bath tubs, that they propose to save the souls of the 
heathen without adding either encumbrance on the road to heaven. 
Cleanliness, it would seem, has no relation to the odor of sanctity. 
Not to care whether the members of the church eat or starve, is a 
modern form of inquisition not less cruel than the days when they 
used to roast men’s bodies over slow fires to save their souls. Even 
the “Incredible Messiah” of New York’s Harlem is not stupid enough 
to make such a mistake.* Marxism, so often and so long the im- 
placable foe of religion, was at least in part produced by reaction to 
a stagnant church, taking no note of the toil by which the proletariate 
tried to keep soul and body together. We can find no biblical basis 
for making the church a dumb dog that dares not even bark at a 
wrong economic system. The first of the prophets led a multitude 
of slaves out of captivity; the great prophets always upbraided those 
who lived in luxury by grinding the faces of the poor. Amos would 
probably be condemned today as dangerous to the peace of the com- 
fortable status quo. Not a few sessions would find some device by 
which Isaiah would have to seek a call to some other church. Jesus 
spoke shockingly about Dives who neglected Lazarus, and there are 
New Testament writers who frankly doubt the Christianity of a man 
who sees his neighbor in want and does nothing about it. A re- 
ligion that will not speak to all of life, will in the end speak to none 
of life. Many a cult which we orthodox Christians despise offers 
economic stability, and gives a new chance to the poor. The ex- 
travagant promises of wealth and social success, held out by New 
Thought, Unity, owe not a little of their appeal to the fact that the 
church is silent on economic injustice. Our churchmen, however, 
need not become “parlor pinks,” nor may preachers exploit their 
private blueprints of the brave new day, while they are babes in the 
economic woods. Nonetheless, the moral and spiritual principles 
fundamental to any economic order are clear enough in the faith, and 
must be preached. Some day we must get beyond relief to correc- 
tion and cure. The social programs of the leading denominations 
are noble efforts to interpret the mind of Christ. 

Yet the denominations themselves do not really like this matter of 
social justice, nor do they really trust their committees on social ac- 


9 Robert Allerton Parker, The Incredible Messiah, Little Brown & Co., Boston, 1937. 
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tion; and once the resolutions have been passed with lip loyalty, the 
churches prefer to hear no more about it for at least another year. 
The Reformed Faith was not ever thus. At Geneva in Calvin’s day 
it spoke so that all men understood; of recent date in the Netherlands 
it has had Christian prime ministers; in England it has wrought 
social transformations. With all the horrors of the present war, 
and all the problems of the coming peace upon us, the demand seems 
to be definite for some principles of righteousness and justice which 
the world neglects at its peril. A Christianity that is irrelevant to 
the burning questions of the day, if it does not die of its own ina- 
nition, will be brushed aside as an impertinence. Nothing that con- 
cerns the life of man, or the glory of God, can be indifferent to a 
church which presumes to speak for God. The poor we may have 
always with us, but pauperism never bears the divine imprimatur. 
Justice for the rich as well as for the poor, the decent rights of prop- 
erty as well as the rights of persons, such an ownership of the earth’s 
riches as gives all men a chance at the abundant life—if the church 
have nothing to say on matters like these, its right to speak on the 
weightier matters of the soul is put in a very dubious light. Per- 


haps by the very cults that promise economic utopias God provokes 
us to break a fatal silence. 


V 


Many cults believe with shocking simplicity that God is still alive, 
still actively engaged in his quondam business of saving souls and 
helping his people. The Mormons believe in occasional revela- 
tions; in Unity and in McPhersonism God is, so to speak, on call day 
and night; in Buchmanism he gives guidance to all the faithful, and 
has been known to speak in audible and articulate language to F. B.; 
on occasion, among Jehovah's witnesses, God is said to find new mat- 
ters in the Bible no one else can find there; and not a few dispensa- 
tionalists seem to be expert wire-tappers of the celestial exchange. 
In New Thought, God will guarantee you any kind of personal suc- 
cess desired, make you a social lion if you wish, and for a considera- 
tion can be induced to help you attract the opposite sex, or even 
make you irresistible in love. There are mystics who are perfectly 
sure their own will and convictions are the Lord’s. Even in Deism 
God was an active Deus ex machina, who now and again broke into 
the world from outside, to the annoyance of scientists, and to the 
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embarrassment of churchmen. In Modernism he is the emeritus 
partner who has left all his interests in the hands of the new firn, 
“Natural Law and Accredited Results.” Only in orthodox churches 
God is now not expected to do anything. Many Sunday services are 
solemnly conducted in the expectation that nothing will happen. 
It is maliciously whispered, indeed, that in certain seminaries some 
professors believe that God, having once for all deserted the class- 
room and the library, can now be met only on the road, or in the 
dark spots of crisis. But for a considerable part, our churches are 
monuments to the memory of God, and perpetual reminders of dead 
issues. The idea that God is still vigorous enough to help us write 
new creeds is emerging again, though frowned upon still by those 
that are somewhat. Conversion must not be mentioned in our 
churches that observe the best decorum; sin has been sublimated 
into self-realization and self-expression; conformity to the world is a 
mark of good breeding; salvation is a term found only 4n rare glos- 
saries; the Cross stands only for the self-denying labors by which we 
save the world; and the idea that this life can end in tragedy irrep- 
arable—who among contemporaries has ever heard of that! Many 
a present day service is 


Faultily faultless, icely perfect, splendidly null. 


Billy Sunday once suggested that if the North Pole were ever dis- 
covered it would be found in some Presbyterian church. 

So it is largely among the smaller sects, the pariah cults, and the 
rampant fundamentalists, that the miracle of grace perpetuates itself 
in the transformation of lives. There it would seem, as Wm. James 
suggested, though in this he is among the ancients, that in religious 
experience power streams into us from above, and “work is done”; 
“there is another and a larger world, in some sense continuous with 
this, which we may somehow get on board of and be saved, when 
everything in this world has gone to wreck.” Though the Areopa- 
gites never suspect it, God still makes his will known, guidance from 
above comes to perplexed souls, victory over sin is still possible, and 
the gospel is still the power of God unto salvation. Of course it will 
be said, as a cultured lady, redolent of nicotine and good spirits, said, 
“That is exactly what you might expect from people who frequent 
that sort of places.’”” Apparently she did not know it is written: “the 
common people heard him gladly.” ‘The challenge of these cults, 
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with their frank supernaturalism, is simply this: Do you Christians 
believe your own Bible? Your own creed? Your own profession? 
Is God an obsolescent idea? Or is he the supreme Person, who so 
encounters us that old things are passed away and all things become 


new? 
VI 


The cults believe energetically in propagating their faith, in sell- 
ing what they stand for. If “no virtue is safe unless it be enthusi- 
astic,”” the cults are safe and the churches are already lost. In many 
of our churches fervor is bad form, especially those in centers of cul- 
ture, so-called. Abraham Kuyper once said that in his university 
days it was all right to be enthusiastic about anything except Christi- 
anity; he who was enthusiastic about his faith was considered either 
a numbskull or a hypocrite, unless indeed he were both at once. 
The cults hold to the outmoded ideal, ‘“‘Not slothful in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’” They practise the strange con- 
viction that present day progress in printing, advertising, salesman- 
ship, color, light and sound effects, the thrill of novelty—all may be 
employed in the cause of religion, and also business organization and 
efficiency. Unity is an enormous going business concern: depart- 
ment heads hurry hither and yon; battalions of typewriters click, as 
in the New Deal alphabeticals; literature of every type to appeal to 
every taste goes out in tons; telegraph, telephone, radio are pressed 
into service. As a going concern it shames Sears Roebuck or Mont- 
gomery Ward. At any time day or night, you may phone or tele- 
graph at their expense, and the reply with full attention is immedi- 
ate. Angelus Temple is conceived and built to sell something; and 
if there is anything in color, sound, light, dramatics, or for that mat- 
ter in the exploitation of face, figure, dress, which is not used to 
carry on, one would not know what it is; and they have the same day 
and night call service for every kind of need. The cults believe that 
every member is to be trained as a salesman, and they do it efficiently. 
If one does not believe it, let him open a discussion with a Mormon 
missionary, or take on some Jehovah’s Witness picked up at random. 
One may feel sorry for these fanatic vendors of strange ideas, until 
the question arises in his mind whether Paul did not appear like one 
of them, in the minds of the Athenians. 

No, one does not endorse all the extravaganzas of the cults, if he 
suggest that the churches are challenged to be awake, wide awake. 
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Our most orthodox churches believe in no methods that disturb 
somnolence; and as for novelty, their motto is, “‘as it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever shall be.” The man who sells popcorn 
may have a steam whistle that can be heard for blocks, and the “good 
humor” ice cream cars may tinkle through every town and hamlet, or 
do big business at every traffic circle; but Christianity is something 
Christians can be silent about in all languages. ‘This is an age when 
propagandism is a fine art, but not for the faith once for all de- 
livered to the saints. Jesus’ parables were marvellous portrayals of 
real life with every resource at his command, but if you tell the old, 
old story with a cinema, you are said to be pandering to the mob. 
‘Peace, it is wonderful!” does well in New York City, but the “peace 
that passes understanding” coins no current slogans. The church 
seems to have a monopoly on dullness. Who knows, perhaps people 
are more soundly converted, if you make the whole process as dis- 
agreeable and difficult as possible. Yet once upon a time in the far 
distant past Christianity was an evangel, good news. It would not 
hurt us to encompass land and sea to make converts, if only we made 
them children of God. Jesus once said something pretty sharp about 
those who are neither hot nor cold in their faith. Perhaps it still 
holds: “‘O thou that tellest good tidings . . . lift up thy voice with 
strength, lift it up, be not afraid.” 


VII 


One of the cults, theosophy, challenges us to a deep, all-compre- 
hensive Christian philosophy. Nazism, which is in very truth a re- 
ligious cult, does the same. What an awful thing theosophy is in 
H. P. B. and her earliest associates! *° ‘That Gargantuan woman 
gobbled everything into her voracious intellectual maw,—everything, 
voodooism, spiritism, oriental mystery cults, Brahmanism and Islam, 
Socratism and Platonism and Neoplatonism, modern science, occult- 
isms—everything, and then disgorged it upon us in great cuds and 
gobs, stickey and gooey with her own repulsive exudations, raw and 
unchanged at the center, like lumpy corn meal mush in a third rate 
boarding house. But in Mrs. Annie Besant the whole devil’s broth 
appears in a new and heavenly sweetness that deceives even the taste- 
buds of the saints. In Stewart Edward White we have a rich de- 
lectable stew with a more decidedly spiritistic flavor, spiced with 


10 E.g., her book, The Secret Doctrine. 
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modern philosophy and science, pleasant to modern palates un- 
spoiled by Christianity." Even though the theosophists be numer- 
ically negligible in this country, in South America, along with the 
spiritualists, they are a real hindrance to the cause of Christianity. 
What is made clear is our need of a great philosophy, beyond a sound 
theology, for theology is apt to be merely an exposition of the doc- 
trines of the churches. What is needed includes that of course, but 
also a reckoning with modern science, the various psychologies in 
what they have to offer, all sound philosophy, together with an 
evaluation of the religions in their claims true and false. 

Such a comprehensive life- and world-view is a great need today. 
Our cultural life has no coherence, falls apart; even the universities 
sprawl, having no unity, no dominant principles; ‘they know almost 
everything and believe almost nothing.” On the other hand, so 
pervasive has been our modern culture that the man on the street 
knows too much to live within the confines of a mere denominational 
theology, even though he be so pathetically ignorant of what that 
theology really is. Our youth refuse to believe all modern culture 
isa lie. Unless our philosophies of the Christian faith can combine 
depth with relevance and comprehensiveness we are defeated before 
we begin. Certainly to produce such a statement is no easy task. 
It will take the sorest travail of our best minds. But we may neither 
refuse the attempt nor be content with less. “Ecclesia reformata 
semper reformanda’’—the church that has once undergone reforma- 
tion must be continuously reformed again. As Abraham Kuyper 
once said, ‘““The mistake of the church was not in the fact that she 
wrote creeds but in the fact that she stopped writing creeds.” The 
insistence on such a comprehensive creed is the little bit of rightness 
amidst all the wrongness of theosophy and of Nazism. ‘There are 
signs that the Reformed churches at last see the need and are girding 
themselves for the task heroic. 

For reasons like these we may speak of the challenge of the cults. 
Perhaps their prevalence and appeal indicate that all is not too well 
in the Christian churches. Once before the decay of respectable 
forms of religion gave Christianity its opportunity. Then the 
church was able. An insipid syncretism will not avail, nor a mere 
return to the past. Christianity returns to the past only to make 


11 Stewart Edward White, The Betty Book, The Unobstructed Universe, etc., etc., E. P. 
Dutton, New York. 
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new advances. We need today to rediscover the Gospel as it is in 
the New Testament. We need to rediscover the Old Testament, 
prophetism, for example, of which the orthodox churches accept 
only so much as comfortably comports with the creeds of the Re- 
formation period, and the fundamentalists only so much as com- 
ports with their fear of social implications. ‘The Christian theology 
and philosophy of tomorrow must give a larger place to the Bible 
than ever, and more especially than has been the case for many a 
day, remembering more honestly that the Bible is the book of Chris- 
tianity. ‘Today and tomorrow we must be much more biblical. 
But neither may we ignore the work of the Spirit down the long 
Christian centuries. It is startling to see Modernism and Crisis 
Theology agreed that theology has been in the history of the church 
largely the history of an aberration from the Gospel.'* We do not 
glorify the Bible by insisting that the Holy Spirit has done nothing 
to help us understand it during nineteen centuries. Neither need 
we, having a sure standard of the truth, be afraid of truth from any 
source, if only we make sure it is truth. Natural science, criticism, 
anthropology, history, philosophy, the special sciences—has God 
nothing but a negative purpose in allowing their extraordinary de- 
velopment? These must be mastered, if for no other reason that we 
may be able to say, the Gospel differs in this and in that. We must 
certainly move closer to the actual difficulties of life as lived by 
people today; we must ourselves become again participants in what 
is crucial, if we expect to have a message that is vital. If the very 
extravagance of the cults should spur us onward to this, then once 
more with deeper meaning it shall be said, ‘“‘He taketh the wise in 
their own craftiness.” 


12 Cf. H. R. Mackintosh, Types of Modern Theology, Scribners, New York, 1937, p. 3. 
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ous, passionate response on the part of men to God’s faith- 

fulness. He who responds testifies to the effective invasion 
of his life by a Word which God has spoken. He is both attracted 
and repelled by a call uttered by Another: “I will cause him to draw 
near, and he shall approach unto me. For who is this that engaged 
his heart to approach unto me? saith the Lord” (Jer. 30: 21). Such 
a divine call always constitutes a Moment in creation, a new kairos, 
a sign of Spring. 


(Tom in faith is by nature an immediate, contemporane- 


“Now from the fig tree learn her parable: when her branch is now 
become tender, and putteth forth its leaves, ye know that the sum- 
mer is nigh” (Mark 13: 28). 


To the Christian, God’s activity is supremely manifest in Jesus 
Christ, whose life, death, and resurrection reveal God’s wisdom, 
power, and love. Whenever that activity becomes fully contempo- 
raneous in the life of a man, he experiences a transition much more 
radical than any vernal equinox. And that transformation impels 
him to a renewed study of the New Testament, for he finds therein 
the primary witness to the new spring-tide of the Spirit. His faith 
generates the motivation for study, a desire to understand and ap- 
propriate the full meaning and essential character of the Gospel. 
The character of his study will indicate whether he has passed from 
death to life, and, if so, it will reflect the problems incident upon the 
new situation. 

The state of New Testament studies thus becomes an index of the 
state of Christian life and of the state of the Church. It is entirely 
pertinent, therefore, to raise certain questions concerning the vi- 
tality of current New Testament scholarship. Are there signs of 
rebirth here? Where may they be discerned? Does this scholarship 
inhibit and repress the pulse of new life? Does it contribute to the 
proclamation of the Gospel? Does it truly illuminate and serve the 
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witness of both ancient and modern Christians? Does New Testa- 
ment theology express in authentic fashion the Christian faith? 

In our day, unfortunately, the very phrase “New Testament The- 
ology” is highly confusing. It may mean either the whole range of 
ideas entertained by early Christians or their personal witness to 
God's deeds. It may connote either the theological attitudes of 
Biblical teachers or the Biblical attitudes of theologians. It may 
indicate an objective reconstruction of one phase in the evolution of 
Christian thought or a subjective affirmation of credence in literal- 
istic or ecclesiastical dogma. It may represent either the consensus 
of professional judgments about the Bible, or the standards of faith 
which the Bible proclaims and by which it judges its interpreters. 

Even though we restrict our discussion to the interpretation of 
early Christian thought current among American Biblical scholars, 
we can not escape the confusion that characterizes the present scene. 
Teachers of the Bible have not arranged themselves into schools of 
thought; no magnetic pole has been strong enough to force align- 
ments on theological grounds. To be sure, there have been fitful 
flurries of debate centering in such scholars as Torrey and Good- 
speed, but schools have not coalesced about men or universities or 
denominations. Sharp divisions have been precipitated not by theo- 
logical but by technical issues. The dissension over Form Criticism, 
for example, has followed methodological lines. Biblical scholars in 
the main do not take theology so seriously as to affect their vocational 
affiliations. The very absence of dissension is an important index 
of the vitality of “New Testament Theology.” Only when theo- 
logical issues are dormant can scholars lie down so peacefully to- 
gether. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that in this area, the fig tree has 
not yet “put forth its leaves.” Few, indeed, are the substantial 
monographs on Biblical theology. In the bibliography of New 
Testament studies issued recently at the University of Chicago only 
a very small percentage deal with central theological questions. 
American scholars have not taken seriously the contentions of C. H. 
Dodd, who, in 1936, declared that the goal of all Biblical studies is 
interpretation, and that the forthright proclamation of the Gospel, 
and personal response to it, are necessary to its understanding.’ 
Some scholars in 1940 hailed the renaissance of Biblical Theology, 


1 The Present Task in New Testament Studies, p. 40. 
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but such a renaissance is still potential rather than actual.* Last 
year a Canadian scholar, J. D. Smart, recounted ‘‘the death and re- 
birth of Old Testament theology,” but his examples of rebirth were 
conspicuously European.* ‘This mid-winter hibernation of Ameri- 
can scholars is all the more amazing in view of the raw spring breezes 
of contemporary theology. It will be interesting to watch how long 
New Testament scholars, like the proverbial ground-hog, will re- 
turn to their burrows unaffected by the climatic changes heralded 
by sun, wind, and the upreach of daffodils. 

But there are signs of spring! Among all the varying currents of 
air, there is a prevailing wind, with a certain indescribable freshness 
that presages change. Whence comes this wind? The most obvi- 
ous answer is, of course, the crisis facing western civilization and 
Christendom. ‘The furies are loose and nothing is impervious to 
their attack. Old hopes and compacencies are shattered. The hol- 
lowness of old securities drives men feverishly in search of new goals: 
a victory of arms, an American Century, a post-war world planned 
by church and academic leaders to provide freedom and justice for 
all. But in many souls, disillusionment has bitten too deeply to 
allow easy substitutes to be effective. If new hopes are held, they 
are held gingerly, as illusions in disguise. A new program of self- 
help hardly suffices to drive out despair regarding all such programs. 
The crisis in external history becomes a crisis in internal history. 
Man’s soul, whence history stems, is as strained as man’s society, 
where history is manifested. When judgment encompasses his whole 
human world, man can be saved only by a power not his own that 
stems from beyond history, and that enters history to redeem it 
within the context of the judgment itself. Is there after all a Gospel 
adequate to this need? Where may it be found except in God’s 
manifestation of his forgiveness and faithfulness? And where may 
such a message be found if not in the New Testament? 

The stimulus to renewed study of New Testament theology thus 
comes from the crisis and from “‘crisis theology” in its many forms. 
Urged on by a horror of new illusions and by a desperate need for a 
certainty that is not self-engendered, men have subjected prevailing 
theology and history to piercing scrutiny. Facing catastrophe with 
fear and trembling, they have rejected as useless much that in a 


2 Journal of Bible and Religion, 1940. 
3 Journal of Religion, 1943. 
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quieter day seemed essential. They have condemned as irrelevant 
most current study of the New Testament; ali the while they detect 
in the early Christian witness a Word of judgment and salvation. 
This Word confronts all men at all moments with a crisis more abso- 
lute than the international one, a tension more intense than any 
temporal one. Exponents of this viewpoint have been, in the main, 
outside professional New Testament circles. Séren Kierkegaard, for 
example, was not a professional Biblical scholar. Yet his work is 
bound to have increasing influence upon Biblical theology. At 
many points his outlook was nearer that of the Bible than is the 
perspective of contemporary scholars. He analyzed early Christian 
faith with a penetration rarely matched, carefully segregating and 
defining its unique and irreducible character. The New Testament 
scholar who takes the pains to read and understand Kierkegaard may 
find his own orientation revolutionized. 

But though “crisis theology” serves to provoke burning contro- 
versy, the ultimate source of crucial issues is the New Testament 
itself. It was his saturation in the Scriptures that gave Kierkegaard 
a vantage point outside his own culture, enabling him to diagnose 
the sickness of that culture and to recall the Church to its apostolic 
mission. Scan the list of other aggressors in theological wars: Barth, 
Buber, Brunner, Bultmann, Heim, Aulen, Nygren, Dodd—everyone 
takes his impetus from fresh contact with Christian faith in the New 
Testament. We may attribute their emergence to sociological and 
psychological causes, we may scout the extremism of their emphases, 
but we can hardly avoid the conclusion that the taproot of their dy- 
namic energy is the Biblical revelation itself. It was with the radi- 
cal message of Paul that Barth began his attack on conventional the- 
ologies. Bultmann contends that our study of Paul has not been 
sufficiently thorough to comprehend the concrete historical existence 
of Paul himself. We dissect his doctrines, but do we hear him speak? 
We know much about him, but do we know him? We analyze the 
content of his message, but have we answered his imperious chal- 
lenge? * What is happening is this: the reappearance in sharpest 
focus of the inner contradiction between the testimonies of early 
Christians and the theological positions (presuppositions, methods, 
conclusions) of New Testament scholars. Instead of passively ac- 


4Glauben und Verstehen, p. 129. 
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cepting judgement by its interpreters, the New Testament has turned 
the tables and is actively judging them. 

This change in climate throws all Biblical study into a new per- 
spective. We have been engaged in interpreting the Bible by forc- 
ing upon it categories alien to its own message. For example, we 
treat the development of Israel’s religion in evolutionary terms, but 
Israel herself experienced that development in quite different terms: 
God’s initiation and fulfillment of his covenant. Our Biblical the- 
ology has been the objective historical reconstruction of the strange 
ideas of a strange folk; their theology was a continuing response 
to God's redemptive activity in weaving the unique web of their 
destiny.° 

Essential to the outlook of early Christians was a unique eschato- 
logical orientation towards history, an awareness that history as a 
whole is confronted, judged, and transcended by a realm of power 
from beyond history. Recent scholarship has underscored the 
apocalyptic framework of the message and mission of Jesus, of his 
predecessors and successors. ‘The huge divergence between this out- 
look and modern views of the temporal process has led us to assume 
all too readily that ancient eschatology was a fantastic blend of com- 
pensatory illusions. To save Jesus for the uses of modern preach- 
ing we have tried to disentangle segments of his thought from this 
compromising inheritance. Is not his view of God separable from 
his view of the future? Is not his ethic free from interim implica- 
tions? Is not his personal piety, his heroic courage, his self-forgetful 
love, independent of his future expectations? 

A different atmosphere, however, is now being felt. Continental 
theology has taken the stone which liberals rejected and has made it 
the head of the corner. Barth, for example, insists that ‘‘a Chris- 
tianity which is not altogether and utterly eschatological has alto- 
gether and utterly nothing to do with Jesus Christ.” Surely to early 
Christians, Jesus the Messiah was an eschatological redeemer rather 
than a supreme exponent of religious and moral truths. And his 
Church is the community of the end-time, its continuing existence 
pointing to its origin and goal in the Kingdom of God. _Insistently 
the question arises: Can we affirm continuity with that Church and 
repudiate the eschatological roots of its life? Can we receive salva- 
tion from Jesus except in his role as Messiah? Can we appropriate 


5 Cf. Hebert, The Throne of David, pp. 29-31. 
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the faith of early Christians and at the same time admit, as we must, 
that they were mistaken in their expectation of a speedy terminus to 
the kingdoms of this world in the imminent Parousia? Can we re- 
peat the “how” of their existential relation to their kairos and reject, 
as we must, the “what” of their beliefs about chronos? ° 

We have tried to handle objectively the content of early Christian 
beliefs about the Kingdom and, in so doing, have failed to enter sub- 
jectively into their experience of the reality of the Kingdom. When 
we attempt the latter, a whole new array of possibilities arises. What 
exactly was their apprehension of the kairos, that boundary of his- 
tory where God’s judgment and mercy are experienced? How did 
the future hope actually enter into the determination of present de- 
cisions, in such a way as to re-create history from within? How is the 
coming Kingdom an immediate invasion of the eternal sovereignty of 
God? How does the death of Jesus manifest both the togetherness 
and tension of heaven and earth? At what points does the Kingdom 
as a miraculous power enter man’s life and redeem it from sin and 
death? In grappling with such questions, we are forced to re-assess 
the early Christian sense of involvement in the age-long conflict be- 
tween God and Satan, a struggle both intensified and resolved by the 
Kingdom’s approach. We are forced also to a re-evaluation of the 
signs of the Kingdom, those gifts of wisdom, power, and grace which 
disclose the hidden energies of the Messiah.”, The numinous and 
charismatic aspects of early Christian experience become integral 
rather than peripheral. In short, the very elements which make the 
apocalyptic aspects of the Gospel unpalatable to liberals call for un- 
derstanding on a deeper level if we are to share the faith of those 
early followers of Jesus. 

A more profound apprehension of their relationship to the Mes- 
siah is particularly necessary. It will surely be readily granted that 
the Christologies prevalent in American historical circles have been 
sharply discontinuous with those in the New Testament. For many 
scholars, the distance from the first century has been the mark of 
adequacy and truth for any conception. In this area the chasm be- 
tween ancient and modern categories of thought have been as wide 
as in the area of eschatology, on which all messianism depends. 
Faith in the Lordship of Jesus, to be sure, remains, but he has 


6 Cf. my forthcoming article in Journal of Religion, 1944. 
7 Cf. Dibelius, The Sermon on the Mount. 
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hardly been experienced in the role of “Judge of all men,” the 
transcendent ruler of the eschatological Kingdom, the unique and 
final revealer and redeemer. Books on Christology have contended 
themselves with tracing the developing portraits of Jesus. “The chief 
foci of argument have been these: Was Jesus conscious of Messiah- 
ship? What was the structure of his own thought? Did his disciples 
recognize him as Messiah before his death? Is adoptionism or in- 
carnationism the earlier germ of later doctrine? Is Paul’s Chris- 
tology basically Jewish or Gentile? Where lie the cultural ante- 
cedents of the logos concept? 

Today, although these issues still retain importance, they seem far 
from crucial. The questions are more simple and fundamental: 
Does history require a Messiah? If so, was Jesus actually the Chosen 
One? Was God active in him in a unique way, crossing the barrier 
between the infinite and the finite? Did a new epoch actually begin, 
the powers of Satan suffering a final defeat? If so, how may we state 
the implications for faith? Three books by American scholars have 
paved the way for fresh consideration of these issues.’ All three in- 
sist upon the unity of witness in the New Testament, “the various 
writers singing in harmony rather than unison.” All defend, though 
in various ways, ‘the faith once for all delivered to the saints.” All 
three, however, are essentially protests from within the liberal per- 
spective against the impacts of positivistic and rationalistic criticism. 
They portray Jesus as an outstanding personality, whose character 
and devotion justified ascriptions of Messiahship from his disciples. 
They do not envisage the problem in terms of the radical, two-world 
perspectives of Barth, Brunner, Bultmann, or Aulen, who tend to 
disavow the picture of Jesus as a genius, a hero, a saint, a thinker. 
These maintain that, as a man, Jesus was a “stone of stumbling” in 
that he showed no external credentials of authority. In his message 
and mission the Kingdom came near, but his Messiahship was a 
sharply defined paradox, visible only to eyes of faith. The death 
simply sharpened the absurdity of faith in such a man as God’s 
Anointed. 

This new focussing of attention upon Christology thus raises more 
acutely the problem of the death and resurrection of Jesus. The 
death is the “absolute scandal” (Barth), yet its interpretation marks 


8 J. Moffatt, Jesus Christ the Same; J. Knox, The Man Christ Jesus; F. V. Filson, One Lord, 
One Faith. 
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the absolute test of whether one is a Christian (Dibelius). It is the 
most important recent event in human history (Toynbee) and at the 
same time the most horrible event (Wood). For our civilization, it 
is the last great bulwark against relapse into barbarism (Wood), and 
it marks the ultimate dissolution of all cultures, revealing the line of 
death that runs through all creation (Barth). And inseparable from 
the death is the resurrection, the negation of the negation, the final 
revelation of the hidden God, the absolute miracle of God’s faith- 
fulness (Barth). ‘The interpretation of the death of Jesus in terms 
of heroic example and moral influence is rejected by such writers, as 
is the interpretation of the resurrection in terms of psychological and 
sociological causation. Only the interpretations are accepted as 
valid that would satisfy early Christians. It is worth noting that 
there has been no important study from the pen of any American 
New Testament scholar on these subjects in recent years. American 
“lives” of Jesus stop with his death, ignoring the meaning of his resur- 
rection for early Christians. And, because they stop here, their 
treatment of the cross would hardly satisfy those who were nearest 
to the scene and most closely associated with Jesus himself. The 
Christian doctrine of atonement, for example, is conspicuous by its 
absence from scholarly debate. Whatever one may say of the con- 
tentions of the neo-Protestants, is it defensible that historians should 
ignore so completely what for early Christians were absolutely pivotal 
events? 

The basic reason for this neglect is perhaps not hard to locate: it 
is the incommensurability of Christian faith and secular histori- 
cal methods. This incommensurability will persist so long as the 
Gospel is grounded in the spectacle of God disclosing himself in his- 
tory in the hidden form of a crucified Galilean. Early Christians 
did not ground their faith on the “approximations” of historical 
knowledge, nor did they commit their destinies to objective analyses 
of coming events. Much modern historicism has assumed that the 
advancing application of scientific methods would enable us to de- 
termine and establish the character and validity of faith. New 
Testament scholars have been reluctant to admit the limitations of 
such methods, or to push beyond them in dealing with the central 
witness of the apostles. And that witness itself resists the method 
and presents the historian with claims which the method itself can- 
not test. 
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The historian is notoriously the prisoner of his sources and his 
methods, and the better he is as historian the more absolute his im- 
prisonment. As long as his sources present materials adapted to 
measurement by his methods, he may remain blissfully unconscious 
of his prison. He may happily busy himself with the problem of 
the date of Mark or the political conditions in Palestine. But the 
New Testament presents him with materials of a different order. It 
is the crystallization in literary form of a living faith, the response 
to the miraculous impact of the divine Kingdom on human history. 
His method, excellently adapted as it is to deal with events in human 
history, is not designed to describe and illuminate eschatological 
events. When materials thus conflict with methods, he is perhaps 
justified in limiting his study more and more to such areas as may be 
cultivated by his tools. Whether this limitation is justified or not, 
it is what the typical American New Testament scholar has done. 
His methods have dictated the materials selected for study, rather 
than the reverse. He has tried to penetrate the mists which ob- 
scure Abraham and Jesus, but, as Barth has pointed out, his analysis 
is concerned with an Abraham and a Jesus who do not and cannot 
concern us. His conclusions may be accurate but quite irrelevant 
to faith; he may contribute to knowledge but to parenthetical knowl- 
edge. He may be so concerned with what lies within the parenthe- 
sis of historical data that teacher and student alike forget what pre- 
cedes and succeeds the parenthesis. In a period of spiritual poverty, 
when the radical character of the Gospel is submerged, the Church 
may be content with this procedure.’® But in a time of spiritual 
struggle, when the radical character of the Gospel reappears, the 
witnessing Church calls anew for confessional theologians and con- 
fessional historians. 

This is such a time. The demand for a confessional New Testa- 
ment theology far exceeds the supply, in America at least. Here 
there are few Biblical historians who are recognized as theologians 
and few theologians recognized as historians. In our seminaries 
there is a sharp separation of Biblical and theological departments, 
and woe to the teacher who steps over the line! In graduate schools 
which train Biblical teachers, the Ph.D. program requires no ground- 
ing in confessional theology. Accurate knowledge of New Testa- 


9 Cf. Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, pp. 25-35. 
10 Cf. Barth, The Epistle to the Romans, p. 147. 
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ment ideology is necessary, but rarely is the student’s response to it 
a matter of concern. This may be quite as it should be. At any 
rate, this being the case, it is not strange that graduates frequently 
ignore or deny any role as servants of the Messiah, called to witness 
through their teaching to the truth of his Gospel. 

Nor is it strange that these graduates should react with a scornful 
shrug to the Church’s call for confessional historians to teach New 
Testament theology. “There exists in the New Testament,” they 
say, “only a collection of diverse theologies.” To be sure, their 
method predisposes them to identify theology with a system of ideas 
and to trace in the first century the varieties of beliefs. Thus, the 
most recent thorough effort to survey early Christian thought ex- 
plicitly disavows the use of the term theology as implying a unity 
and authority which do not exist.** There have been sporadic ef- 
forts to defend the irreducible unity of the primitive Christian out- 
look, but as yet the dissolving forces of objective analysis are still 
dominant. For some time to come, the greatest demand for confes- 
sional historians will come from outside professional circles. Yet it 
will continue to come. 

Scholars who are enslaved by secular historical methods deny both 
the possibility and desirability of a confessional New Testament the- 
ology. But scholars whose faith transcends history are increasingly 
rebellious against the limitations of those methods when applied to 
the ground of faith. If that faith rests on the manifestation of God's 
power and wisdom in the Cross, can the teacher limit his interpreta- 
tion to objective historical data? Will he not be impelled to center 
his studies in the apostolic preaching? And can the content of that 
preaching be reduced to the categories of historical science? To 
take Paul’s conversion as a case in point, can he be satisfied with 
establishing the date and place, with isolating sociological and psy- 
chological causes? If we had a fully documented report from a con- 
sulting psychiatrist in Damascus about the state of Paul’s nerves and 
the source of his obsessions, we should still be as far as ever from the 
challenge of the apostle’s preaching. For Paul, himself, the sig- 
nificance of the vision stemmed not from the “how” or the “why” 
but from the fact that God was speaking to him in the exalted Lord, 
calling him into the fellowship of his sufferings. Is not the teacher's 
understanding of Paul deepened by sharing his perspective? Is not 


11 Cf. Parsons, Religion of the New Testament. 
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a confessional theology the only theology equipped to grasp the con- 
crete reality of such an event? 

To endorse a “kerygmatic theology,” however, entails a break 
with prevailing scholarly mores. The confessional historian sur- 
renders his claim to objectivity as an historical scholar and admits 
the inherent subjectivity of his faith. He may use the same meth- 
ods as the non-Christian in examining the facts concerning the death 
of Jesus; but his apprehension of the divine purpose in that event 
revolutionizes his attitude towards historical existence as such, in- 
cluding his own methodology for comprciending the past. He finds 
himself in the predicament of being at once dependent on historical 
events and independent of them. In faith he affirms the significance 
of an event which historically is both absurd and offensive. When 
he claims ultimate meaning for this particular happening, his col- 
leagues with impeccable logic may charge him with obscurantist 
dogma. When he grants the absurdity of this revealed meaning, 
thus declaring his independence of objective evidences, he becomes 
equally vulnerable to the charge of wild subjectivism. In analyzing 
the Passion Story he works as a Form Critic in tracing the evolution 
of that tradition. In apprehending that Passion Story as a con- 
temporaneous expression of God’s judgment and forgiveness, he re- 
sponds as a believer and teaches or preaches as one called of God to 
that charismatic vocation. From this standpoint it is instructive to 
contrast the evaluation of the significance of Jesus’ death as made by 
two scholars, both eminent Form Critics, D. W. Riddle and M. 
Dibelius. Each applies the same methodology to the same data, and 
technically the results are similar. But Dr. Riddle seems inhibited 
by his method from claiming ultimate importance for the event, 
while Professor Dibelius frankly confesses faith in the death of Jesus 
as an occurrence willed by God. ‘“That which makes a Christian a 
Christian is the position which he takes up with regard to the suffer- 
ing of Jesus.” ** As Professor Kroner has written: 


“The very facts must appear in different lights, and therefore as 
different facts, since it is the light by which we see facts in history 
that makes them the facts they really are; the meaning and the fact 
cannot be fully separated in the realm of historical life.’’ ** 


12 Gospel Criticism and oe p. 18. 
18 How Do We Know God? p. 27. 
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Among the signs of spring-time is the rebirth of faith in God’s 
act in Christ as fully contemporaneous in the experience of the be- 
liever. Such faith demands and produces a confessional theology 
that will remain true to the essential character of the Gospel. That 
Gospel proclaims the incarnation of the infinite in a finite and tan- 
gible historical event, a paradox which reaches its most extreme form 
in the death of Jesus. Christianity is “the absurd held fast in the 
passion of the infinite.” Such a theology demands and produces a 
confessional history. In the first century it produced the oral tra- 
ditions shaped by Christian teachers and embodied in the New 
Testament. Will it produce in the twentieth century a similar line 
of teachers, set aside for their work by the Spirit? Will they, like 
their predecessors, maintain the Passion Story as the living center of 
the tradition? Will they seek to view all their work from a single 
“point of standing” and within a single perspective? Will they de- 
vote themselves to the problems most crucial to the new life of Chris- 
tians, who have been called from death to life, and who must hence- 
forth live on the boundary of history as witnesses to the Kingdom? 

Should such teachers appear on the American scene, let us hope 
that they will not minimize the necessity for rigorous standards of 
historical accuracy. Let us hope that they will not short-cut the 
laborious procedures of research to gain comforting conclusions. 
Let us hope that they will not ground faith prematurely on the 
proximate results of their own study. But let their existence as 
Christians determine their presuppositions; let the object of their 
study, i.e., the witness of early Christians, condition their methods; 
let their awareness of the tensions between man’s history and God's 
Kingdom keep their minds alert to what belongs within the paren- 
thesis of historical knowledge and what lies outside that parenthesis. 

As teachers of Christians, scholars may well inscribe over their 
desks the warning: “Be not many of you teachers, my brethren, 
knowing that we shall receive heavier judgement” (James 3: 1). 
And as disciples of the Messiah, they may well keep in their hearts 
the logion: ‘‘A disciple is not above his teacher, nor a servant above 
his lord. It is enough for the disciple that he be as his teacher, and 
the servant as his lord” (Matthew 10: 24). 
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THE RE-DISCOVERY OF THE GOSPEL 


By F. W. DILLISTONE 


I 


NE of the most encouraging features of the whole life of the 
Church during the past decade has been the emergence of 
a new and powerful emphasis upon Evangelism. For a 
period after the last war the Church’s duty to evangelize was almost 
forgotten; we were still living in the atmosphere of a Liberalism, 
one of whose main tenets it was that the sun was gradually mount- 
ing in the heavens and humanity was on the move towards a sunlit 
world under a cloudless sky. Some there were, indeed, who doubted 
this and felt that it was altogether too shallow an interpretation of 
human nature and its destiny but for a time they were left to pursue 
their pathway alone. Then gradually a change began to appear. 
The general world-atmosphere began to darken and threatening 
clouds were seen on the horizon; the organized Churches began to 
recognize that even if the supposed march towards perfection had 
begun, it had not brought new accessions to their ranks but that in- 
stead the numbers of their own adherents were dwindling rapidly; 
and finally the remarkable successes in the evangelistic work of the 
Church overseas made men consider afresh their responsibilities for 
evangelization in the work of the Church at home. For these and 
other reasons the subject of Evangelism began to assume a place of 
new importance in the Church’s program and this led in course of 
time to certain exceedingly important questions being raised. In 
part these were concerned with practical methods of evangelism but 
they were not the most important; there were also what might be 
called the more theoretical or theological questions. What is the 
Evangel which is to be proclaimed in the work of Evangelization? 
What is the relation of the Evangel to other parts of the Church’s 
Witness? What is the place of the Evangel in the whole system of 
the Church’s Theology? ‘These questions have gradually been forc- 
ing themselves upon thinking minds and demanding deep and satis- 
fying answers. 
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Another encouraging feature of the life of the Church during this 
same period has been the growth of a new fellowship within the 
circle of those interested in Biblical and Theological studies. There 
has been nothing organized about this but both in Britain and 
America there has been a gradual drawing together of men who are 
dissatisfied with a rigid fundamentalism on the one side and a de- 
structive liberalism on the other. Sometimes this group of thinkers 
has been dubbed “‘Neo-Orthodox,” but they themselves have had no 
hankering after a name or any distinctive organization; what they 
desire is to gain a firm grasp of the essential Christian faith for them- 
selves and then to bear witness to that faith to a desperately needy 
world by which they are surrounded. But how is this essential 
Christian faith to be determined? If the theory of literal inerrancy 
is untrue to the Bible, what is to be put in its place? When literary 
and historical criticism has done its work, what remains of solid 
foundation upon which the thought-system of the individual and of 
the Church may legitimately be built? These questions have caused 
deep concern to many minds and it is only comparatively recently 
that a clear and positive answer has begun to appear. ‘That answer 
which is winning, I believe, an ever wider acceptance within the Re- 
formed Churches is that this essential foundation is the Apostolic 
Gospel. Behind both the Bible and the Church is the Gospel as 
proclaimed by the early Apostolic witnesses. If we can determine 
the content of that Gospel we have something firm on which to stand 
ourselves and something constructive to offer to a bewildered and un- 
certain world. Thus from two different angles attention has been 
directed towards the Gospel, and it is the purpose of this paper, first, 
to outline the results of inquiry into the question of the essential 
content of the Gospel, and, secondly, to note some of the conse- 
quences which have followed from the new discoveries which have 
been made. 

As we shall note later in this essay, there was at least one man in 
the English-speaking world who as long as forty years ago was urging 
on any and every occasion that the solid basis for Reformed theology 
and preaching was the Gospel—the Gospel proclaimed by the Apos- 
tles who were the first witnesses to the Christ. This was P. T. For- 
syth, a man of prophetic vision and courage who has well been called 
the ‘“Barthian before Barth.” But Forsyth was in many ways ahead 
of his time and occupied a somewhat lonely position in the theologi- 
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cal world of his day. It was not until the end of the first world war 
that support for his thesis began to be forthcoming from a new 
school of New Testament writers." The school to which I refer is 
that of the Form-critics, of whom the leading figure was perhaps 
Martin Dibelius. In 1919 he published the book which was later 
translated under the title From Tradition to Gospel, and one of his 
main contentions was that we need to come to the New Testament 
with an eye not so much for written history or biography but for oral 
traditions and sermons and patterns of teaching which were the earli- 
est parts of the Church’s witness to her own members and to the 
world outside. In other words, using the title of one the earliest 
American books on Form-criticism, there was The Gospel before the 
Gospels. Behind the documents of the New Testament there is a 
Gospel which was proclaimed by the early witnesses and was gradu- 
ally given a form or framework which made it easy to remember and 
to transmit. To determine the essential content of this earliest 
Apostolic Gospel became one of the main tasks of New Testament 
scholarship. 

In the early part of 1936 two books appeared in England each of 
which made a distinctive contribution to this subject. One which is 
not widely known was entitled Divine Humanity and was the work 
of Dr. W. K. Lowther Clarke; the book is a collection of essays on 
New Testament problems and one of these is entitled, “What is the 
Gospel?” The second book, however, exercised a far greater influ- 
ence and I personally should judge it to be one of the most important 
books published in the last ten years. I refer to Professor C. H. 
Dodd’s book The Apostolic Preaching and its Developments. Rela- 
tively small in compass, the book is brilliantly executed and demon- 
strates, I think, conclusively, that there is to be discerned in the New 
Testament a single Gospel-message the essential content of which is 
clearly set forth. I owe much to this stimulating book and know of 
no better guide to the answering of our fundamental question— 
“What is the Gospel as proclaimed by the early witnesses to Christ?” 

In America some of the most distinguished work on the subject 
has been done by Professor F. C. Grant and though he would not be 
in full agreement with Professor Dodd on certain questions, he shows 
in his recent book on The Earliest Gospel, that as far as the essential 
content of the Apostolic Preaching is concerned, his own researches 


1 Though, indeed, they had probably never heard of the existence of Forsyth. 
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would lead to the same results as do those of the English writer. In 
Chapters I and IV, entitled ““The Oral Gospel” and “The Apostolic 
Preaching” respectively, these results may be studied, and, at least 
for the present writer, there can no longer be any reasonable doubt 
about the nature and content of the earliest Christian Gospel. We 
can, therefore, offer a summary of these results. 


II 


Let us consider first the word Gospel. In old English it appears 
for the first time in the Lindisfarne Gospels about the year 950 under 
the form “godspell,” a form which Dr. Deissmann says is simply good 
spell or good tidings. In this way it represents exactly the under- 
lying Greek word, which is “evangelion,” and still behind this lies a 
Hebrew word whose essential meaning is to bring good tidings. 
This word is most common in the books of Samuel and Kings where 
it usually refers to the good news of victory in battle. One of the 
most revealing instances of the occurrence of the word in the Old 
Testament is to be found in the story of the sudden collapse of 
morale in the Syrian army and its discovery by the four leprous men 
who had nearly starved at the gate of Samaria. Going out to the 
enemy’s camp and discovering the true situation, they refuse to rest 
content with enjoying the plenty themselves; this day is a gospel-day, 
they say; they become evangelists, returning to the city with the good 
tidings of victory won and life assured through the mercy of God. 
But in the later writings of the Old Testament the word assumes a 
more definitely spiritual significance. It is to be found occasionally 
in the Psalms, but the place where it comes into its own is in the 
second part of the book of Isaiah. The message of deliverance and 
new life in the fortieth chapter is a Gospel. 


On the high mountain go up, 
Gospel-bringer of Zion, 

Lift up thy voice with strength, 
Gospel-bringer of Jerusalem. 


Even more impressive is the lovely passage in chapter fifty-two: 


How beautiful upon the mountains 

Are the feet of him that bringeth.a gospel, 
Proclaiming peace, 

Bringing a gospel of good, 

Proclaiming salvation, 

Saying to Zion, Thy God hath ascended the throne. 
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Here is good tidings indeed. Bondage is ended, despair has van- 
ished. A new era is beginning. Peace, prosperity, and salvation is 
assured. And above all God is assuming the Kingship and is reign- 
ing in Zion. Not yet has the thing actually happened but its ful- 
fillment is so sure that it can be spoken of as if it were already a 
matter of present experience. 

Only one other passage of the Old Testament calls for mention. 
It is the famous verse from Isaiah LXI which we may translate: The 
Spirit of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath anointed 
me to evangelize the poor; he hath sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted,—and so on. There can be no doubt that there in the 
Second Part of Isaiah lies the foundation of the Gospel of the New 
Testament; for there already we find a Gospel which is a good tidings 
of Redemption, of Forgiveness, of Peace, of the Reign of God: and 
we find one anointed to proclaim a Gospel to the poor and oppressed, 
the bruised and broken-hearted. In spite of the fact that more 
than half a millennium was to pass before that Word was to receive 
its fulfillment in time, yet the mouth of the Lord had spoken it and 
that Word was to endure for ever. 

The tragedy of Judaism was that it could not find any canon of 
interpretation of this glad tidings save that of a narrow literalism and 
exclusive nationalism. So when Jesus came proclaiming the Gospel 
of the Reign of God and saying, ““The time has come, God is even 
now ascending His throne,”’ the thing seemed incredible. What 
signs were there to show that this was the case? Where was any 
supernatural Deliverer? Where were the beginnings of emancipa- 
tion from Rome? Where could the streaks of a new dawn of pros- 
perity be discerned? ‘They could not imagine that in One Who 
could forgive sins, and reveal God’s truth, and triumph over the 
powers of evil, and nourish men’s souls with the bread of life, the 
Reign of God was already manifest. Yet that was the essence of 
Jesus’ Gospel. He was the Gospel-bringer. He was Himself the 
Gospel; and in Him and in His Words and Works, God was exercis- 
ing His reign in the hearts and lives of men. Here was no narrow 
materialistic Gospel; rather it was a deep spiritual Gospel adequate 
for all the requirements of the human heart. 

In the second place, Judaism could not find any canon of inter- 
pretation of the glad tidings save that of an exclusive nationalism. 
So when Jesus stood in the synagogue pulpit and said that the Spirit 
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of God had come upon Him, inspiring Him to proclaim the gospel 
of redemption to the poor and outcaste, the hopeless and the fallen, 
and left His hearers in no doubt that this gospel could not be con- 
fined within any barriers of nation or race, they were not only in- 
credulous but infuriated. It was incredible that God could work 
in this way; it could only be good tidings if it assured poor down- 
trodden Israel that its time of deliverance was nigh. 

Thus the essential notes of the Gospel as proclaimed by Jesus are 
that it is Personal and Universal. The Reign of God is not in ma- 
terial reconditioning but in personal reconciliation; it is not in the 
world-rulership of a single Nation but in the heart-rulership of a 
single Person; it is not in the incoming of the life-blood of the na- 
tions to a palace on Mount Zion, but in the outgoing of the life- 
blood of the Son of God from a Cross on Mount Calvary. These 
great principles may seem obvious to us but they were anathema to 
the Jews of Jesus’ day. They could see no connection between 
Isaiah LII and Isaiah LIII. But for Jesus the proclamation of 
Isaiah LII, not as some far-off Divine event but as in-breaking pres- 
ent reality, led inevitably to Isaiah LIII. If in Him the Rule of 
God was being manifested, if in Him God was ascending His throne 
and making His Name known upon earth, then inevitably there 
must ultimately come the death-grapple with the forces of sin and 
death so that the supreme and final victory might be assured. I 
have said that He was not only the Gospel-bringer, He was the 
Gospel; He not only proclaimed the victory over demons and dark- 
ness, He was the Victory; He not only brought resurrection and life, 
He was the Resurrection and the Life. In His Cross and Resurrec- 
tion the Kingdom was established upon earth, God ascended His 
throne, and the scripture which told of a gospel of salvation and 
peace came to a complete fulfillment in men’s ears. The old at- 
tempt to drive a wedge between a so-called Gospel of Jesus which 
was no more than a corpus of ethical instruction and the Gospel of 
Paul which was claimed to be an elaborate theological construction 
emanating from the Apostle’s own mind, simply breaks down. The 
New Testament Gospel is one; it centers in a Person; it radiates out 
to the whole of mankind. 

III 

We turn now to consider the Gospel in the remainder of the New 

Testament. Is it possible to find there in simple terms the Gospel- 
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message as it was proclaimed by the early missionaries of the Church? 
It is the aim of Professor Dodd to show that it is possible to discover 
a basic proclamation which may justly be called the good tidings, 
which constituted the early Church and which the early Church ex- 
isted to make known. 

He begins by a fundamental distinction which we do well to keep 
clear in our minds. It is the distinction between preaching and 
teaching. The former is represented by the verb xnpiocey and the 
noun xypvyyua, the latter by the verb éda4oxe and the noun édaxq. 
Knpiacery is to all intents and purposes equivalent to ebayyediferBar; 
to evangelize is to proclaim the x#pvypa. Ardaxy, on the other hand, 
is concerned with moral instruction or exhortation and is essentially 
designed for those who are already Christians. But if this is so we 
are faced with an immediate difficulty; the greater part of the New 
Testament is written for those who are already Christians and much 
of it, therefore, is bound to be of the nature of didache. Is it going 
to be possible at all to discover the kerygma which was the substance 
of preaching to the non-Christian world? Fortunately there are nu- 
merous passages dotted hither and thither which will provide us 
with clues, and by a careful examination of these we shall be able to 
gain a surprisingly complete picture of the Apostolic kerygma. 

Let us turn first to a passage whose importance cannot be over- 
emphasized, I Corinthians XV: 3 ff. I handed over (zapédwxa) unto 
you first of all, says Paul, that which I also received. The words he 
uses are equivalent to the official Jewish terms for the transmission 
of tradition. Something had been transmitted to him, he had pro- 
claimed it to others. What then was this “something”? The clauses 
which follow are each introduced by the little word 67: which consti- 
tutes a kind of quotation mark and shows us what this tradition was: 


i. That Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures; 

ii. That He was buried; 
iii. That He was raised on the third day according to. the scriptures; 
iv. That he appeared to Cephas, then to the Twelve. 


This, says Paul emphatically in verse eleven, was the Gospel we pro- 
claimed (not just I, Paul, but Peter and James as well), and so ye be- 
lieved. Here then is a treasure indeed. It is the definition by Paul 
of the essential proclamation which was made in the early Church, 
which he had received and which he, in company with the other 
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apostles, continued to preach to the world. “Of all the survivals of 
pre-Pauline Christianity in the Pauline corpus,” says a recent writer, 
“this is unquestionably the most precious. It is our pearl of great 
price.” For now we see that the heart of the good tidings was: 


i. That the Christ had come; 
li. That He had truly died and been buried; 
ili. That this Death had been directly related to the sin of mankind 
in accordance with the Old Testament revelation; 
iv. That He had been raised again; 
. That He had made His living presence known to men who could 
bear witness to the world. 


By supplementing this where necessary from other hints which Paul 
gives us as to the content of his Gospel-message, we are able almost 
to overhear the xfpvyya which acted as God’s power to salvation to 
so many in the Graeco-Roman world. Dodd gives the outline as 
follows: 


i. That the new Age has been inaugurated by the coming of Christ; 
ii. That He was born of the seed of David; 
iii. That He died according to the scriptures to deliver us out of the 
present evil age; 
iv. That He was buried; 
v. That He rose on the third day according to the scriptures; 
vi. That He is exalted at the right hand of God as Son of God and 
Lord of the quick and the dead; 
vii. That He will come again as Judge and Savior of men. 


This was the Gospel which had been entrusted to Paul, this was the 
Gospel unto which he had been separated, this was the Gospel which 
he felt bound to proclaim, this was the Gospel which came to men 
in the power of the Spirit and wrought effectively to their salvation. 


IV 


But now the question arises whether this is really in conformity 
with the content of the Apostolic preaching as given in the early 
chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. I know of few more fascinat- 
ing exercises than that of analyzing the speeches of Peter given in 
those early chapters. Here if anywhere we ought to be able to see 
the primitive Christian kerygma. There is no need for me to go 
through the chapters in detail: the addresses all conform to the same 
general plan with small differences here and there. There is an 
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afirmation of certain outstanding facts concerning Jesus Christ, the 
interpretation of these facts by an appeal to Scripture, and an im- 
plicit challenge to the hearers to believe the good news and receive 
the salvation of God. Each speech has its characteristic emphasis, 
but this makes the underlying unity all the more remarkable: in the 
speech at Pentecost the scriptural interpretation is prominent; in 
the sermon in Solomon's porch the appeal for repentance and faith 
is prominent; while in the exhortation to Cornelius and his friends 
there is much emphasis upon the historic facts of the life and death 
and resurrection of Jesus. The preaching was living and dynamic 
and could not be bound within a rigid framework; but at the same 
time the unity of testimony to what was essential in the kerygma is 
overwhelmingly clear. We may express it in six propositions: 
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i. The Messianic Age, long expected, long foretold, has dawned. 

ii. This has taken place through the ministry, death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. 

iii. By virtue of His resurrection Jesus has been exalted as Lord of 
the New Age. 

iv. The Holy Spirit has been poured out and is the sign of Christ’s 
presence and power in the new order. 

v. The tension which has been caused by the inbreaking of the 
New into the Old will be finally resolved by the Advent of Christ 
to be Judge of the living and the dead. 

vi. It behooves all to turn and believe the Good News and thereby 
enter the Kingdom of God and become partakers of the life of 

the world to come. 


This is what in Acts VIII: 12 is called the good tidings of the King- 
dom of God and of the name of Christ, this is what in Acts X: 35 is 
called the glad message of peace through Jesus Christ. It is essen- 
tially the same gospel as that which Jesus proclaimed, as that which 
Paul proclaimed; it is the glad tidings of God's rule established 
among men through the coming of Jesus Christ, it is the glad tid- 
ings of God’s rule established in men’s hearts through a believing 
relation to the person of their redeemer. 

Nowhere perhaps can we see the Gospel more succinctly set forth 
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" than in the great evangelistic address of Peter in Acts X. Here in 
_ this address, says Otto, we can see already the “original character, 
g° outline and content” of the primitive missionary kerygma which be- 
_ came the common basis of our first three Gospels. Much additional 






material was inserted by the Synoptic writers but their framework is 
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the same—an eschatological setting and a narrative inset “presenting 
Christ and His activity, preaching, suffering and death as the eschato- 
logical redeemer.”” For that was what the early missionaries were 
all concerned to proclaim: that God had a purpose in and through 
History; that He designed to bring into being a New Age out of the 
very womb of the Old: and for the fulfillment of that purpose He 
had sent Jesus of Nazareth whom “God anointed with Holy Spirit 
and power; and He went about doing good and healing all-who were 
oppressed by the devil because God was with Him. Him they killed 
by hanging on atree. But God raised Him up on the third day and 
permitted Him to be manifest’; so the New Age was inaugurated, 
Christ the Head and all those the subjects who through belief in 
Him had received remission of sins and the gift of the Spirit; finally 
there would come the end with the death of the Old Age and the 
manifested splendour of the New wherein God would be all in all. 
‘Not only is this Gospel-framework to be found in the Epistles of 
Paul, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Gospels, but, as Dr. Newton 
Flew demonstrates clearly in his book, Jesus and His Church, the 
content of the primitive kerygma reappears in the first Epistle of 
Peter, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the Apocalypse. The 
promises of God through the history of the past have been fulfilled 
in the Son; through His life of perfect obedience culminating in His 
sacrificial death, He has brought us into fellowship with God; 
through His resurrection, He has begotten us again to a living hope; 
through His exaltation, He has become Lord of the New Age and 
has endued His people with His Spirit; through the return of Christ 
the process of judgment and salvation will be completed. And al- 
though the Greek words for “‘gospel’’ and “‘preaching the Gospel’ do 
not appear in the Johannine Writings yet the emphasis on Witness 
introduces what is practically the same idea. In fact, it would noi, 
I think, be false to the Evangelist’s meaning to translate paprupia 
often by the word Gospel. The witness of John the Baptist is con- 
cerned with the fulfillment of God's promises and the coming of the 
Lamb Who is to bear away the sin of the world; the witness of the 
works which Jesus did is to the power of God manifest through His 
life; the witness of the disciples, the witness of the Spirit is to the 
Son, Incarnate, Dying, Rising; the witness of Jesus’ words is to be 
inevitable judgment which will fall upon those who reject God's 
Revelation in Him. Altogether we find an amazing unity in the 
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New Testament as to the content of the Apostolic kerygma and we 
are left in no reasonable doubt as to what were its essential features. 
As Dr. Kraemer says: ‘‘Notwithstanding the many varying, individ- 
expression a surprising amount of unity. . . . The God they meet 
and respond to, each in his way, is always the Creator, the Lord and 
Judge of man and the world; the God of holiness and righteousness 
who travails in His incomprehensible mercy for the salvation of man- 
kind. ‘The Christ they proclaim is always the incarnate Son of God, 
whose life and work meant the execution of God's plan of the salva- 
tion for mankind; whose death and resurrection effect reconciliation 
with God and open the new aeon of life. The Holy Spirit to whom 
they testify is always the creator and sustainer of the new life in 
Christ, and the guarantee of God’s direct dealing with those who are 
new creatures in Christ.” * 


V 


What now are the consequences which follow from this new for- 
mulation of the essential content of the earliest Christian Gospel? 
First of all we may note a new realization of the unity of the New 


Testament. For a long time the main emphasis of New Testament 
scholarship seemed to be upon the many different sources from 
which it was derived and the many different strands of which its 
texture was composed. And undoubtedly these differences do exist 
and from the human side their importance need not be minimized. 
At the same time, once it is seen that behind all these differences 
there is one Divine Gospel, it becomes possible to emphasize the 
unity rather than the variety as constituting the essential feature of 
the New Testament writings. Nowhere, perhaps, has this been 
more impressively set forth than in the recent book of Professor 
A. M. Hunter, The Unity of the New Testament. ‘‘Anyon. con- 
versant with the most recent work on the New Testament,” he says, 
‘must have sensed in it a change of approach, a change of direction. 
The scholars are leaving ‘the circumference and the corners’: they 
are ‘bent on the centre.’ Hitherto their method has been largely 
centrifugal; now it is becoming more and more centripetal. There 
is a growing recognition of the essential unity of the New Testament 
and of the need for synthesis.” * Professor Hunter leaves us in no 


2 The Christian Message in a Non-Christian World, pp. 84-5. 
SP. 7. 
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doubt as to where he finds the center of unity—it is in the message 
of salvation, the kerygma of Jesus Christ. From this he goes on to 
show that this Gospel bears witness to one Lord, one Church, and 
one Salvation, and concludes that “there is . . . a deep unity in the 
New Testament which dominates and transcends all the diversities.” ‘ 
“So,” he says,® ‘“‘we send forth this little book in the hope that it may 
meet the need of many who, dissatisfied and even mystified by the 
older text-books on the theology of the New Testament, are yet con- 
vinced that through it runs one message, that from its beginning to 
its end there is a grand agreement concerning that ‘so great salvation’ 
of which everyone of its writers speaks and concerning that Person 
whose is ‘the only name under heaven whereby we must be saved’.”’ * 

If now we turn to the Old Testament, there are signs of a new 
emphasis upon its unity, although this has not yet been set forth so 
explicitly as in the case of the New Testament. Some of the most 
suggestive work in this field comes from the Anglo-Catholic school 
of thought within the Anglican Church and the contributions of 
men like W. J. Phythian-Adams and A. G. Hebert must be taken 
seriously.’ ‘Their main stress lies on the continuity which exists be- 
tween the People of God in the Old Testament and the Church of 
God in the New. The center of the Old Testament they find in 
God’s Election of Israel to be His People: the center of the New 
Testament they find in God’s Creation of the New Israel through the 
Death and Resurrection of the Messiah. In the Old Testament we 
find the “sacred history” of God’s People and the tabernacling of His 
Presence in their midst: in the New Testament likewise we find the 
continuation of the ‘sacred history’ of God’s People and the taber- 
nacling of His Presence within the Body of the Messiah which is the 
Church. Where then does the Gospel enter into the picture? In 
the writer’s judgment, it is the weakness of this school of thought 
that the Gospel does not occupy at all so prominent a place in their 
exposition as the Bible requires. It is true that the Gospel is not 
ignored. Canon Phythian-Adams lays great emphasis upon the call 
of Israel and Canon A. M. Ramsey in his book The Gospel and the 


4P. 109. 

5P. 111. 

6 A similar stress on the unity of the New Testament may be seen in Professor F. V. Fil- 
son’s recent book, One Lord, One Faith. 

7 See W. J. Phythian-Adams, The Call of Israel, The Fullness of Israel, The People and 
the Presence and numerous articles in the Church Quarterly Review; and A. G. Hebert, The 
Throne of David. 
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Catholic Church makes much of the proclamation of the Death and 
Resurrection of the Messiah. Yet so much attention is paid to the 
corporate body, its institutions, its sacraments, and its administra- 
tion, that the point is obscured that behind the corporate body is the 
Word of God, the Call of God, the Promise of God, the Gospel of 
God, acting not only for the creation of the body but also for its 
preservation and sanctification. The facts as set out by these writers 
are true but they are not all the truth; and it may be argued that they 
do not constitute the major proportion of the truth. We may be 
grateful to them for their rediscovery of the unity and the relevance 
of the Old Testament and for their emphasis upon the continuity 
which exists between the Old and the New Testaments. But some- 
thing more is needed. In the light of the new focusing of attention 
upon the Gospel in the New Testament, there comes an urgent chal- 
lenge to Reformed theologians to set forth in similar way the Gospel 
in the Old Testament. Is not the unity of the Old Testament to be 
found in the proclamation of the saving acts of God by those who 
have been delivered out of the hand of the enemy? It is when God 
has dealt graciously with representative individuals that they bear 
witness to His redemption, and the Church comes into existence as 
men give heed to their witness. It is surely the Gospel of the sav- 
ing acts of God which forms the center of unity in the Old Testa- 
ment, and there are signs that a recognition of this fact may well 
lead to a rediscovery of the vital place of the Old Testament in the 
whole sweep of God’s revelation to mankind.* 


VI 


This rediscovery of the Apostolic Gospel is already having its ef- 
fects upon the formulation of the theology and ethics of the Church. 
These cannot be built upon speculation nor upon general truths 
which all men acknowledge nor even upon something vaguely called 
experience. As Professor Manson has well said: 


‘‘Historic Christianity is first and foremost a Gospel, the proclama- 
tion to the world of Jesus Christ and Him crucified. For the primi- 
tive Church the central thing is the Cross on the Hill rather than 
the Sermon on the Mount, and the characteristic Church act is the 
Communion rather than the conference. Christian doctrine and 


8 An approach to the Old Testament along these lines may be seen in C. H. Dodd, History 
and the Gospel, pp. 140-5. A fuller examination is much to be desired. 
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Christian ethics may be the inevitable corollaries of the Christian 
gospel; but they are corollaries. What is preached in the first in- 
stance is something that God has done for man in Christ.”’ ® 


The Gospel then is the basis of Theology. Almost at the same 
time that The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments appeared, 
there came also Dr. Micklem’s book, What is the Faith? In his 
preface he says that his book may not improperly be described as an 
attempt to work out the implications of Professor Dodd’s exposition 
of the Gospel in the New Testament. And it is along those lines 
that I see the most hopeful movement in British and American the- 
ology to-day. The great revival in Continental theology has come 
through appeal to the Archimedean point of the Word of God. Yet 
to the Anglo-Saxon mind there has been in that undefined category 
alone, something too abstract to provide firm standing-ground. So 
returning to the great tradition left by Denney and Forsyth earlier 
in this century, there is this new appeal to the Gospel, the Gospel as 
the basis of theology, the center around which all the Church’s 
thought can revolve. ‘The Bible, the preacher, and the Church,” 
cries Forsyth, “are all made by the same thing—the Gospel. The 
Gospel was there before the Bible and it created the Bible as it cre- 
ates the true preacher and the true sermon everywhere. And it is 
for the sake and service of the Gospel that both Bible and preacher 
(and I might add theologian) exist.” *° ‘This revival of a truly evan- 
gelical theology“ is, I judge, the most encouraging feature in the 
whole of Anglo-Saxon Christianity at the present time. In the words 
of one of the younger British writers, ‘““Theology is the intellectual 
interpretation of the Word—the Gospel. And the Gospel does not 
tell us simply what God is, it tells us what God has done. It records 
the mighty acts cf God in Hebrew fashion, it can only be expressed 
in active verbs, God sent, He came in Christ, He reconciled, He 
took our nature. And so it is that the Gospel can only be expressed 
in a story, the story of God’s acts. That story is the essential, it is 
the Word, it is dogma; when we seek to explain, then we make the- 
ology.” * 

Again, the Gospel is the basis of Christian anthropology. It is not 
long since the first volume of Reinhold Niebuhr’s Gifford Lectures, 


9 Major, Manson, and Wright, The Mission and Message of Jesus, p. 301. 
10 Positive Preaching and the Modern Mind, p. 15. 

11 Paul Tillich speaks of Kerugmatic Theology. 

12D. W. C. Ford, The Churchman, April-June 1943. 
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The Nature and Destiny of Man, appeared. He gives a brilliant re- 
view of modern theories of human nature, showing how Idealists 
and Naturalists stand in fundamental opposition to one another and 
are all in fact involved in a hopeless confusion just because none pos- 
sesses that “principle of interpretation” which is essential for any 
true estimate of the heights and depths which are in man. Where 
then is such a principle of interpretation to be found? At the very 
heart of Niebuhr’s book there stands this conviction, that the only 
true principle of interpretation is the Gospel of Jesus Christ. In 
the Biblical framework of the Gospel man is seen as created by God 
and destined to be judged by God; in the Christ Incarnate of the 
Gospel is to be seen the only true norm of human character; in the 
Christ Who died for our sins is to be found the only solution for the 
central problem of history—the problem of the sin of mankind. The 
“Doctrine of Atonement and Justification,’”’ he says, “is the ‘stone 
which the builders rejected,’ and which must be made ‘the head of 
the corner.’ It is an absolutely essential presupposition for the un- 
derstanding of human nature and human history.” * 


VII 


The Gospel further is the basis of Ecclesiology. We may gladly 
admit that the Church was before the Bible: historically, of course, 
it was so. But before the Church was the Gospel. As Professor 
Dodd has well said: 


“It might be the case that the detail of the Gospel story is the 
product of the mind of the Church working within the framework 
of the kerygma, or apostolic preaching. But we have in any case to 
account for the kerygma itself. A true historical perspective sug- 
gests that it would be nearer the truth to say that the kerygma, or the 
facts and beliefs involved in it, created the community, than to say 
that the community created the kerygma. The Church formulated 
it, no doubt, but except upon the hypothesis that something hap- 
pened of which the apostolic preaching gives an account, we can as- 
sign no adequate reason for the emergence of the Church.” * 


So today it is becoming an axiom of ecclesiological thought that the 
Church is the creation of God through the Gospel. This was the 
firm contention of Forsyth in his great book on The Church and the 
Sacraments. 


18 Op. cit., p. 148. 
14 History and the Gospel, pp. 77-8. 
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“In so far as the Church is a creature,” he says, “it is the creature 

of the preached Gospel of God’s grace, forgiving, redeeming and cre- 
ating us anew by Christ’s Cross. The Church was created by the 
preaching of that solitary Gospel and fortified by the Sacraments of 
it, which are, indeed, but other ways of receiving, confessing and 
preaching it. The Church is the social and practical response to 
that Grace. Wherever that Gospel is taken seriously, and duly, and 
statedly, there is the Church.” * 
In more recent times, this position has been reinforced by Dr. New- 
ton Flew in his fine study mentioned above, Jesus and His Church. 
Taking Professor Dodd’s analysis of the kerygma as definitive, he 
goes on to say, “The kerygma . . . creates the Ecclesia. "The Word 
of God, the supreme and final revelation of His will for mankind, is 
the constitutive fact for the Church.” ** Thus the Evangel is the 
basis of the Church, it must ever remain the criterion of the Church. 
This Gospel can provide the center around which the separated 
Churches of Christendom can again draw together: the rediscovery 
of the Gospel is surely of the utmost importance for the discovery of 
the ecumenical Church. 

Finally the Gospel is intimately related to the Sacraments. One 
of the marked features of the life of the Church in the last twenty- 
five years has been the revival of interest in Worship and the Sacra- 
ments. ‘This has been of the utmost value but has perhaps led to 
certain tendencies which might become dangerous. A vague sacra- 
mentalism is no substitute for a barren orthodoxy. What is needed 
is a sacramentalism which is determined by the Gospel and is ex- 
pressive of the Gospel. Here again Forsyth is astonishingly modern 
and satisfying. He does not admit that the Sacraments necessarily 
depend upon their institution by Christ: rather, he says, ‘‘they arise 
from the nature of His Gospel in the Church.” Their results are 
not different from those of the preached Gospel but they serve to 
seal and clinch and confirm the Gospel in a personal way. Certain 
more recent writers have so emphasized the fact that the Sacraments 
are representations of the Gospel that they have tended to give the 
impression that the proclamation of the Gospel could, in the last 
resort, he dispensed with altogether.’ It is true that Paul saw in 
Baptism a vividly dramatic representation of the death and resurrec- 
tion of the Lord (Romans VI) and in the Eucharist a means of pro- 


15 P. 31. 

16 Flew, op. cit., p. 169. 

17 It seems to me that even Dr. J. S. Whale lays himself open to this misunderstanding. 
Cf. Christian Doctrine, pp. 156-7. 
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claiming the Lord’s death till He come. At the same time, it is 
highly improbable that the Sacramental action ever took place in 
New Testament times without the accompaniment of the Gospel- 
story. ‘The Gospel was needed to interpret the action, to give it his- 
torical foundation, and, indeed, to make it personal and truly sacra- 
mental to the worshipper. So Forsyth was uncompromising in his 
assertion that the Gospel was primary, that the Sacrament presup- 
posed the action of the Gospel and the Spirit; once that was admitted, 
however, no one gave a higher place than he to the Sacraments as 
effective in bringing home to the individual heart and conscience 
the meaning and blessing of the Apostolic Gospel. ‘The matter may 
be summarized in the striking words of Dr. J. K. Mozley in his book 
The Gospel Sacraments. What, he asks, lies behind Christian the- 
ology, Christian ethics, Christian eschatology, Christian sacraments? 
And he answers: “There can be but one answer: The Gospel of the 
Person and Work of Christ. Out of that good news the Christian 
sacraments spring. The sacraments exist within the natural order 
and involve a certain spiritual interpretation of that order. But in 
their essence they are sacraments of the Gospel.” ‘Thus in almost 
every department of the Church’s thought, from thinkers representa- 
tive of various sections of the Church's life, we find a unity of testi- 
mony—that the basic category upon which the thought and practice 
of the Church should be based is none other than the Evangel, the 
glad tidings of what God has done for men in Jesus Christ. 


VIII 


We may draw this study to a conclusion. We have sought to out- 
line the Gospel which lies at the very foundation of the Christian 
Church, which must ever be the message which the Church exists to 
proclaim and interpret and which offers a firm basis for the life and 
thought of the individual Christian. This Gospel is the flaming 
heart of the New Testament. It stands over against all other so- 
called Gospels ancient and modern. These pseudo-gospels are 
mainly of four types. There is first the imperialistic gospel which 
affirms that man’s highest bliss is to be found in the establishment of 
a world-order under the suzerainty of aman-God. In the year 8 B.C. 
we find a calendar celebrating the birthday of the Roman Emperor 
and singing in ecstasy of this day which is to be regarded as equal to 
the beginning of the history of the world. ‘For he has re-erected 
every created thing which was crumbling and hurrying to destruc- 
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tion and given another outlook to the entire world.” So, it con- 
cludes, this birthday is in future to be New Year’s Day because this 
day was the beginning of the gospel—the very word evangelia is 
used—the gospel which was conjoined with the person of the Em- 
peror. It would not be difficult to discover modern counterparts of 
that imperialistic gospel which finds good news for men in the as- 
sumption of power by a Fuehrer or Duce. A message of universal 
peace under a despotic man-God—that is one pseudo-gospel to which 
the Apostolic Gospel is irreconcilably opposed. 

This Gospel also stands over against national or group or class 
gospels which hold out to men the hope of ultimate blessing through 
the rise to world-domination of that which is at the present only a 
minor section of mankind. At the beginning of the Christian era 
there were in the Mediterranean world Jewish nationalistic mis- 
sionaries preaching that the center of history was to be found in the 
deliverance of Israel from Egypt and the constitution of the nation 
at Sinai, preaching further an ultimate apocalypse whereby Israel 
would be enthroned at Jerusalem in the seat of power and all na- 
tions would do her service. Salvation for mankind could only be 
found through full incorporation into the Jewish national life. It 
would not be difficult to discover modern counterparts of this group- 
gospel which finds good news for men in some coming apocalypse 
which will bring that group to power. For the modern Marxist, for 
instance, the center of all history is the emergence of the proletariat 
as a Class, and the goal of history is the assumption of power by that 
class. A message of hope through the earthly vindication of a na- 
tion or group or class—that is a second pseudo-gospel to which the 
Apostolic Gospel is irreconcilably opposed. 

This Gospel further stands over against all merely humanitarian 
gospels which set forth the good and satisfying life as that which is 
simply lived according to nature, enjoying to the full the blessings 
which the natural order provides. In the first century of our era 
St. Paul must often have been in contact with peripatetic Stoic 
preachers who affirmed that history was an irrelevance, that all men 
were essentially one, and that the way of salvation was only to be 
found by living according to that law of Nature, which had been im- 
planted in every man’s heart by an immanent Divine Logos. A Ger- 
man writer has even compared the Stoic evangelist to the Salvation 
Army missioner in the towns and villages of Great Britain. He 
claimed to have a gospel—“‘Live according to Nature’—and men 
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listened and obeyed. ‘This Stoic gospel may be paralleled in our 
own day by what I might call the kerygma of Modern Science. To 
control the processes of Nature, to use Nature to bestow material 
comforts, to discover the true brotherhood which derives from a 
common humanity striving after truth and beauty—these are the 
blessings held out by the scientific gospel. A message of a universal 
humanity dwelling in a mechanistic Utopia—that is a third pseudo- 
gospel to which the Apostolic Gospel is irreconcilably opposed. 

And lastly this Gospel stands over against all esoteric cult gospels 
which hold out to men the possibility of the enjoyment of intimate 
brotherhood and the sharing of some mystic experience through an 
adjustment to Nature specified by the evangelists of each particular 
cult. As is well known one of the great rivals of Christianity in the 
early days—perhaps the most formidable—was the oriental mystery- 
cult which promised good news of secret knowledge and deep emo- 
tional experience to be obtained through the employment of a tech- 
nique known only to the initiates. But it was invariably a tech- 
nique without relation to moral issues: it involved only some psycho- 
logical adjustment whereby man could find himself harmonized 
with the world of nature or of man of which he was ideally a mystic 
part. ‘The counterpart of these cult-gospels is to be found in our 
modern world in the multitude of strange religions, philosophies, 
secret societies in which this continent especially seems to abound. 
They are all akin to the mystical spirit of the Orient. They pro- 
claim a gospel of the attainment of life at harmony with the inner 
world of Nature through some adjustment of the intellect or emo- 
tions—but it is a pseudo-gospel to which the Apostolic Gospel is irre- 
concilably opposed. 

The Gospel which is the flaming heart of the New Testament 
scorches and consumes all imperialistic, nationalistic, humanitarian, 
and mystical pseudo-gospels such as prevailed in the world of the 
first century and are still in the world of today. It is good tidings 
of the kingdom of God and the name of Christ—a Gospel grounded 
in the Reign of God-man not of a man-God, grounded in the history 
of a Redeemer not of a class or nation, grounded in the nature of a 
Son of God not of a universal man, grounded in a relation to a Per- 
sonal Saviour and not to a group personification, grounded in fact in 
a Person and in nothing else and that Person none other than Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Savior of the World, the Lord of Creation and 
of all mankind. 





TOWARDS A NEW OTHER-WORLDLINESS 
By H. RICHARD NIEBUHR 


I. CHRISTIANITY AND THE Two Wor.ps 


AN lives in two worlds and when he tries to make his home 
in one alone something goes wrong with him. Our race, 
like that of the migratory birds, cannot live and perform 

all its functions in one climate but must undertake a periodic flight 
to another homeland. Not only Christianity but every wise under- 
standing of man in his world, and even primitive custom produced 
by trial and error, recognize the duality of the human environment 
and the need for seasonal journeys from this world to another. 
Oriental wisdom offers its own accounts of the Here and the There 
and of the soul’s transmigration. In the West, Greek theory on the 
one hand and Hebraic vision on the other have given men under- 
standing of the two regions in which they must dwell as well as of 
the routes that lead from one to the other. In East and West re- 
ligious institutions—more or less primitive, more or less guided by 
revelation and reason—remind men of another land to which they 
must journey, in life as in death, and seek to direct the going out and 
the coming in of the soul. 

If we use the word religion to designate the movement towards 
another world than the one in which we dwell as bodily beings, it is 
erroneous to say that the movement stemming from Christ which we 
call Christianity is a religion. For it is always a double thing. It 
begins with the acceptance of a divine ingression to which it responds 
with a human aspiration. It is no less intent upon an incarnation 
that marks the coming of another world into our time than on a 
resurrection and ascension from this present sphere into a realm that 
lies beyond our sight. It is concerned with the transformation of 
this world into a kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, but it is 
equally interested in the reformation of the other world in which 
we also live into a land of grace and glory. It assumes a two-world 
life on the part of man and its proper task has been the conversion of 
this dual existence rather than the reduction of life to one or the 
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other. The Gospel is not a plan either for building the kingdom of 
God upon earth nor for attaining blessedness in a realm of spirit. 
It is always the double announcement that the Word has become 
flesh and the mortal put on immortality; it always carries with it the 
double injunction to seek the things that are above and to go into all 
the world. Yet it does not consist of two proclamations; for it speaks 
of one God who redeems a life lived in two worlds. 

For the greater part of its history the Christian movement has been 
able to assume the existence among men of a two-worldly life and 
could direct its message to those who understood the duality of their 
environment. It could announce a Gospel that dealt with both 
worlds and undertake to convert the two-world philosophies it en- 
countered. It could take for granted with Paul at Athens that its 
hearers were very religious, however erroneous that religion might 
be. It could also assume that they were much concerned with the 
affairs of this life, however much their interests were misdirected. 
Christianity did not need to challenge the Hebrews’ temporal di- 
vision between a present kingdom of this world and a future king- 
dom of God but within the Hebrew framework of thought it pointed 
out two things, that the other, future world was now ingressing into 
the present in Jesus Christ so that the present was now being trans- 
formed into a strange future, and, secondly, that the present-future 
God was reconciling men to himself in the midst of their journey 
from life through death to life. Similarly Christian fa:-h did not 
reject Hellenic two-world thought, though the Greek way of under- 
standing man’s two homes was different from the Hebrews’ inter- 
pretation. The Hellenic distinction between the temporal and the 
eternal was accepted by the Christian movement for it was evident 
that it corresponded to aspects of man’s experience which the Hebrew 
scheme of two aeons left out of account. But the chief concern of 
Christian faith was to convert this Greek two-worldliness, so that the 
Greek might see through the revelation of God in Christ how per- 
sonal were the other-worldly objects of the soul’s contemplation, the 
form of the Good and the logos, and how graciously creative and re- 
demptive they were. The resultant two-world theory of the Church 
—insofar as it dealt with theory rather than proclaimed a Gospel in 
the form of theory—has been a curious blend of Hebrew philosophy 
of history and Greek metaphysics in which the resurrection of the 
body and the immortality of the soul, the eternity and the historicity 
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of the first and the second comings of Christ were equally maintained, 
as indeed remains necessary, since theology no more than natural 
science can afford to deny truth for the sake of simplicity and specious 
consistency. 

A new problem arises for both mankind and the Church when 
man’s normal two-world outlook is obscured, when his migrations 
cease and he is confined to a single sphere. That situation has oc- 
curred twice in the history of the western world during the Christian 
era. We live in one of these periods, but our problem is not unique. 
For our situation is comparable to the one which prevailed in the 
centuries near the beginning of our era when the flight of men from 
the temporal to the eternal, from the activity of manipulation to the 
activity of contemplation also created a kind of one-world society, 
with the difference that the world in which the spiritualists sought 
to dwell exclusively was the “other” world rather than this one. 
Both periods seem unhealthy but it is difficult to call either quite 
unchristian. In the early period it was hard to make the Gospel 
intelligible to men who sought only to know spiritual realities, who 
were concerned with daemons and emanations, with spiritual forces 
and eternal objects, who confused being and value, regarding the 
spiritual as self-evidently good, the material as evil. It was hard but 
it could be done, and while, under the circumstances, Christianity 
became extremely other-worldly, it was still recognizably Christian, 
centering the attention of eremites and gnostics on the vision of God 
the Father and Jesus Christ in the other world and disciplining ad- 
venturers into the realm of the spirit to humility and love of the 
brethren. In the inverted situation of our day, when the wheel has 
come full circle and when, to speak with Bergson, the frenzy of 
asceticism has been replaced by the frenzy for comfort, it is also hard 
but not wholly impossible to preach, understand, and live by the 
Gospel. The exponents of the social Gospel, the historians of the 
impact of Christ on the modern world (for instance, Prof. Kenneth 
Latourette in his volume on the nineteenth century in The Expan- 
ston of Christianity) are doubtless right in maintaining both the need 
for and the effectiveness of the Gospel in a this-worldly time. The 
great catastrophes and brutalities of our century cannot obscure the 
fact that Christianity has not only directed men’s eyes to God and to 
Jesus Christ, insofar as they are visible in this world—as the im- 
manent Spirit and the historic Jesus—but has made many men see 
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what it points to and has not been without converting influence on 
the this-worldly life. Jesus has never been so well known as he is 
now, though the one who is known is the Jesus of history only. Yet 
the this-worldly Christianity of our day is as truncated and crippled 
a movement as its other-worldly counterpart of the so-called dark 
ages was. Both periods lost that apprehension of God which char- 
acterized the prophets and apostles, the apprehension of a living 
Creator and Redeemer who enters into the world, who not only 
draws men to himself by the attraction of ideal being but enters 
compulsively into them, who moves men to respond to love by love, 
and calls forth great works of faith by his mighty work. Not only is 
the Christian Gospel in its wholeness obscured when it is translated 
into one-worldly terms but the life of man, the migratory being, into 
whose structure the law of a seasonal movement is written, is thwarted 
and distraught by confinement to one world, whether it be the world 
of sight or the realm of the spirit. 
I.. Eartu Is Not ENouGu 
The insufficiency of secularism is becoming evident to many men 
in the very hour of its highest development. It is possible indeed 
that a great triumph of this-worldliness is near. It may be that we 
stand at a point in human history when the one-sided interest of past 
generations will bring its richest results. We may be approaching 
an Augustan age when the intellectual, political, and technical 
movements of the modern period will not only reach a very high 
point but will also merge with each other in a great synthesis. The 
hope of economic man for freedom from want—that is, from eco- 
nomic want--and freedom from fear—that is, from anxiety for food, 
shelter, and warmth—may be achieved within limits. Inches may 
be added to the physical stature and decades to the life-span of man. 
Communication and travel will doubtless be exceedingly swift; labor 
may be light for most men, comfort great, information very exten- 
sive. We may discover a transient solution of the problem of power 
which will give us external peace for some generations. These 
things may be. 

Yet in the hour when men envision the possible achievement of 
victory over nature in secularized civilization it is becoming clear to 
them that earth is not enough. They note that man’s iife in time 
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is neither self-sufficient nor sufficient for him. It is not self-sufficient 
for if this secular life were not founded on principles that man had 
learned from other sources than are given him in this space-time 
world, it could not have succeeded at all. That its natural science is 
based on convictions about the unity and intelligibility of the uni- 
verse and on a morality of disinterestedness or, better, of self-denial, 
which are preconditions and not consequences of its work, philoso- 
phers and historians have pointed out so that it is clear save to the 
most wilfully ignorant. The politics of secularism rests on convic- 
tions about the dignity, the worth, and the equality of men which 
neither natural science nor ordinary observation can supply or vali- 
date; yet without them the political structure of so-called secular 
government did not develop and could hardly continue to stand. 
The self-evident truths about human rights are self-evident to men 
who have dwelt for a while in another world than the secular, tem- 
poral, natural sphere. They imply a human membership in a tran- 
scendent society and a human relation to a more than natural Being. 
What is true of science and government is true, it appears, of our 
art, which has been significant so long as it developed and illustrated 
meanings men had learned in a time when the visible, tangible struc- 
ture of things was known as the symbolic counterpart of a greater 
reality beyond it. These supernatural foundations—if we may so 
name them without inviting misunderstanding from those for whom 
“supernatural” always means “anti-natural” or “unnatural’’—are 
called to our attention in a double manner today. On the one hand 
analysts and historians of our culture with its sciences and arts, such 
men as Prof. A. N. Whitehead, T. S. Eliot, Arnold J. Toynbee, 
Peter Drucker, and many others, point them out to us very directly. 
On the other hand secularists, against their will, make us aware of 
them through their efforts to develop methods of government, of 
scientific inquiry, of philosophy and artistic expression from which 
all principles derived from convictions about the other world have 
been eliminated. The emptiness and arbitrariness, the inner con- 
tradictions and solipsisms of the resultant constructions show the im- 
portance of the absent principles, as the appearance of a starved body 
accentuates the significance of food and as tyranny reminds men of 
the great value of justice. In both ways reflective thought is per- 
suaded to accept the conclusion that earth is not enough even for 
earthly life, that secularism cannot exist as a mode of culture save by 
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accepting principles that must be gained in some other than the 
secular sphere. 

Two other considerations need to be made explicit in this con- 
nection. Secular life, the realization and enjoyment of temporal 
goods and the organization of economic-political societies, depends 
for its continuance and health on the presence of disinterested men 
as well as of some disinterestedness in the mass. Furthermore it 
can grow and develop only as men bring new ideas to bear on the 
new situations which arise for them. In both respects secularism 
depends on other-worldliness. Plato discerned, Bentham assumed, 
and Roger Williams illustrated the truth that government can suc- 
ceed only when governors are not too much concerned with their 
own temporal goods and when they do not stake too much on the 
success of government. Such disinterestedness is possible to men 
only insofar as their interests have been directed to other goods than 
those which they administer. As Prof. Lovejoy has said in The 
Great Chain of Being, ‘““There is perhaps nothing so favorable to 
success in this world’s business as a high degree of emotional detach- 
ment from it.’’ But without attachment to other goods detachment 
from this worldly concern is not possible. Today the dependence 
of government and political health on the disinterestedness which 
other-worldliness can foster is made apparent in a negative way by 
the failure of all our endeavors to achieve unity through the com- 
pounding and compromising of interests or to find peaces by match- 
ing them against each other in a game without an umpire. So far as 
new ideas are concerned, secularism is like science. The latter de- 
pends on the development of mathematical systems quite apart from 
the world, apart, that is to say, from interests in the solution of scien- 
tific problems. In imagination, in a world of unworldly forms, the 
new ideas are fashioned with which new challenges can be met, 
though when these ideas were discovered or fashioned their use in 
the realm of experience was not intended or thought of. The 
paucity of new ideas in secular civilization today appears in the fact 
that apart from natural science, the new challenges of the new time 
marked by our planetary wars and our technological civilization are 
being met with the formulae and mental habits established a century 
and more ago. In vain men demand of their statesmen creative and 
hopeful programs for world reconstruction. In vain the Church is 
challenged to meet the issues of men with prophetic insights. Those 
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who make the demands are as bare of new ideas and adequate plans 
as are those whom they address. New ideas are not developed in the 
confusion and immediacy of secular conflict. They are found by 
those who do not seek them, or do not seek them for the sake of the 
secular problem. They are found in the contemplation of another 
world and in the view of this one sub specie aeternitatis. 

Reflection not only discerns the inability of secular life to main- 
tain itself out of its own resources, but also discovers insufficiency for 
man. ‘The temporal goods which satisfy a temporal being do not 
satisfy man or correspond to his nature. It is impossible to under- 
stand his history or to deal with his present distresses on the ground 
of the hypothesis that he is essentially an economic man or a bio- 
logical being. His whole political story belies the idea that he can 
be brought to peace with himself and his neighbors by giving him 
freedom from physical want, however desirable it is to give him that 
freedom and however much his neighbors owe him a due share of 
temporal, tangible goods. He seeks power more avidly when is is 
rich than when he is poor, and wants wealth for power’s sake even 
more than power for wealth’s sake. He hungers for respect and 
honor and glory; he seeks to establish for himself or his group a 
specious immortality in the memory of his successors. With Faus- 
tian passion he drives forward to the boundaries of knowledge and 
tries then to move forward another inch beyond the limits. He is 
no utilitarian but wastes his energies in adventures from which he 
can expect no earthly reward for himself or for others. The desire 
for goods that lie beyond the ranges impels him to the austerities of 
saint and polar explorer. That earth is not enough for him his ad- 
ventures, his crimes and glories on earth demonstrate. That an 
exclusively secular environment does not correspond to his nature is 
indicated not only by the presence in him of personal freedom and 
conscience but by his hunger which earth cannot satisfy with all its 
goods. 

This inadequacy of the secular is apprehended by feeling even 
when it is not explicitly recognized. ‘Today, when secular values 
are offered actually and prospectively in an abundance never before 
achieved, men are giving evidence of their dissatisfaction with them. 
Not only those who ask questions about the foundations of human 
existence but many others who continue to use the thought forms 
and the habitual modes of behavior of the this-worldly culture begin 
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to show awareness of the insufficiency of a this-worldly environment. 
As migratory birds for whom the season of flight is at hand must feel 
a vague uneasiness before external impulses combine with internal 
urges to send them northward in springtime, so now a general sense 
of discomfort is beginning to oppress men who have lived too long 
in one climate. They feel hemmed in and express their sense of 
confinement by calling attention to the narrowness of their world. 
Though they continue to speak of progress, the high expectations of 
coming adventures, the anticipation of expanding horizons are gone. 
They believe in progress after a fashion but have no enthusiasm for 
it since it only promises them more of the same thing that now they 
know so well. When so-called pessimists among them speak of the 
“end of our time,” or of the “decline of civilization,” or the “end of 
an era,” even so-called optimists rep!y with modest prophecies about 
a continued life measured in centuries, or millennia, or, for mankind, 
in millions of years. They also see death at the end of the road of 
the secular life. ‘Shades of the prison house begin to close” on our 
maturing civilization. The mood of expansiveness and the joyful 
anticipation of ever new victories in man’s so-called conquest of 
nature have given place to a sober defensiveness, as even the change 
in the temper of folk between the two world wars indicates. 

There are days at the end of winter when the increasing bright- 
ness of the sun does not so much promise the coming of spring as 
reveal the shabbiness and uncleanness of the wintry scene. Our day 
in history is something like that. Reflection and feeling apprehend 
the morbidity of secular civilization, but the promise of newness of 
life they do not discern. 





III. Towarps A New OTHER-WORLDLINESS 


Where is health and vigor to be found for a human society that is 
living without great hope, that is vainly trying to preserve values for 
which it can find no foundations in being, that is trying to solve new 
problems with old ideas and without disinterestedness, that is unable 
to satisfy the great human wants with the goods it can offer? It 
seems plain that without rediscovery of the other world which is 
also man’s home, the world of the soul and the spirit, of God and 
divine action, no answer to the problems of secular civilization and 
of men confined to that environment will be forthcoming. Time 
will not yield its secrets to those who cannot look upon it from the 
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perspective of eternity. But it is also clear that eternity is not some- 
thing we can know so long as we seek to understand it only for the 
sake of the illumination it can cast on time. All the goods of the 
world may be added to those who seek the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness but none of them seem to be available to us so long as 
we seek the kingdom for the sake of having these goods. The other 
world has come into human view as the necessary foundation of this 
one but our interests, even for the most part in the Church, remain 
so firmly directed to the temporal sphere that our other-worldliness 
seems a negative thing, a mere qualification of secularism. 

What is needed, then, is a new other-worldliness, a new pre- 
occupation with the super-natural, with the transcendent God and 
the community of souls in him. And this preoccupation needs must 
be directed to the Eternal for its own sake alone. It needs to be an 
intellectual preoccupation producing a theological science com- 
parable in honesty, in intensity and detachment from self to the 
science which preoccupation with nature produces. It needs to be 
a moral preoccupation, involving a self-denial and self-discipline 
comparable to the self-denial and asceticism with which devotion to 
secular values pursues its ends in science and warfare. It needs to 
be a practical preoccupation, expressing itself in an intensity of 
prayer and contemplation. 

Many of us can understand the need for such an “other-worldli- 
ness’”’ today without being able to point out either in ourselves or in 
our society any real indications of its coming. The signs remain 
largely negative. ‘There are a few positive signs. Among these are 
the theological movements of the post-liberal period. _Neo-human- 
ism and neo-orthodoxy, neo-Catholicism and neo-Protestantism, neo- 
Lutheranism and neo-Calvinism may dispute with each other but 
they are at one in their common attack on pure secularism and on 
that immanentism in religion which confines faith to forces evident 
to the temporal point of view. They agree in their recommendation 
of a return to the long tradition of mankind with its other-worldly 
interests and its two-world orientation. They unite for the most 
part in proclamation of the double Gospel of incarnation and resur- 
rection, of the aggression of God into this world, and of his drawing 
of men out of the world to himself. They share a common interest 
in theology as man’s effort to criticize, conceptualize, and make prac- 
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tical his understanding of the supernatural, whether it be given him 
through revelation or reason or both. 

Yet apart from a few great representatives of these movements 
they do not appear on the whole to offer positive evidence of the 
coming of a new other-worldliness. ‘They remain too largely move- 
ments of thought, unaccompanied by those active demonstrations of 
faith in the reality of the unseen which give the thinker assurance 
that he is not deceiving himself with abstractions. They have been 
largely polemic, exposing the fallacies of secularism, and have not 
been mated with a vital urge to confession of faith and with the desire 
to proclaim what has been communicated from the transcendent 
world of God. Again, these movements reveal their limitations by 
the fact they remain so largely re-pristinations of old ways of thought. 
Insofar as they carry on a living tradition they are revolutionary 
rather than reactionary; but often they seem more concerned with 
tradition than with the realities to which the tradition pointed. 
This tendency also leads to much fruitless quarrel among those who 
are of Thomas, of Augustine, of Luther and Calvin. 

The limitations of the positive movements toward a new other- 
worldliness in our times do not discourage those who live in dis- 
satisfaction with themselves and their secularism. For they are aware 
that any true other-worldly movement must come and will come 
from the other world itself. They live in expectation of spring- 
time, though the expectation survives at times only as the prayer 
against their own unbelief. They wait for religious revival in 
themselves and the world and while they wait they labor to use the 
little faith they have, to respond to the signs from the other world 
they dimly see, to make clear to themselves what they know vaguely 
and uncertainly. They say to themselves that the revival of religion 
like the kingdom of God comes not with observation, but is suddenly 
among us like the first day of spring. In the meantime they do 
what they can in their little faith to make ready the hard soil of 
heart and mind for a new season of life. 





LIBERAL EDUCATION TOMORROW 
By HowarpD F. Lowry 


FEW summers ago one of my more thoughtful and intrepid 
friends crossed the Continent to see the Golden Gate Ex- 
position. The wonders there displayed reduced him to 

silence for several days. ‘Then came a philosophic postcard, on one 
side a paraphrase—an improvement, I thought—of some familiar 
verse, proving clearly that the brave new world had not dwarfed in 
him the faculty of high meditation. He was troubled, it seemed, by 
the realization that out in the Bay, just beyond the colorful testimony 
of the Exposition to man’s triumphant progress, lay the bleak island 
prison. The postcard read: “Treasure Island—Alcatraz. Magnifi- 
cent from the sea we came, and abject from the stars.” 

Liberal education, like society as a whole, finds itself today in this 
very human mid-position. It has come quite far and yet has far to 
go. Whatever its failures and successes, it is at the moment enjoy- 
ing a real distinction; namely, a renaissance of vital self-examination. 
Once again—and there are apparently cycles in these matters—liberal 
education is a lively topic both within and without academic walls. 
Books and articles deal with its many phases, and conversation about 
it flows on and on. Though the price is wickedly high, war does 
furnish sharp periods of revaluation, in education as in everything 
else. While the feet of marching V—12’s and Army specialist train- 
ees pound by their windows, committees on post-war planning in al- 
most every college and university plot their own reformation and 
brace themselves for the millennium. Committees, by their own 
nature, have something comforting about them, their very existence 
a kind of pledge that chaos is at least well in hand. Much of the cur- 
rent talk will remain just talk or expire in a resolution; but enough 
has already been done on more than one campus to indicate genuine 
progress. Embarrassing questions have been asked and realistically 
answered. The educators are dealing with ideas, and there are true 
signs of reawakening. 

The editors of this magazine have asked that in my analysis of 
present thought on liberal education I take some account of six 
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books * that have recently dealt with the subject. This I am glad to 
do, because all these books raise important issues and offer fairly defi- 
nite suggestions. I shall let their light fall on our discussion, but I 
cannot begin to indicate their full range and quality. I shall slight, 
for example, Dr. Meiklejohn’s analysis of political philosophy, out of 
which the main thesis of his book arises; passing over much of the 
best in President Dodds’s addresses on the post-war world, I shall 
draw upon only one chapter in his book—a chapter that more than 
one man at Princeton is willing to let stand as one of the university's 
central documents for its future. No one article can do justice to the 
superb wisdom and sense that makes M. Maritain’s book, even for 
those who cannot share his religion, a modern classic in its field. 
We have all become familiar with the wit and clarity of President 
Hutchins, and the present little volume increases one’s appreciation 
of his sheer power as a writer. Mr. Van Doren’s wide recognition 
has been well earned. He tells us nothing very new; many of his 
pages are highly derivative—from Aristotle through Maritain and 
Hutchins—just as Mr. Van Doren doubtless wanted them to be and 
as, in fact, pages about a great tradition should be. The rich impli- 
cation of his golden sentences, however, inspiring and nobly disturb- 
ing the mind as do the best sentences in Emerson, is evidence of the 
scholar, poet, and teacher happily joined in one man. The book by 
Mr. Greene and his colleagues appointed by the American Council 
of Learned Societies to re-examine the place of the humanities in 
education is based upon a long inquiry into the true relation of lib- 
eral studies to democracy and about what the objectives and content 
of such studies should be. For anyone who wants to reconsider the 
exact claims of the several subjects in the curriculum this is the most 
useful and important book on the list. Fixed responsibility for the 
various chapters—the greater part of the writing is Mr. Greene’s— 
saves the report from the compromised and over-refined expression 
that too often dilutes utterance by committee. 

All these books share the conviction that education reflects society 


1 Harold W. Dodds, Out of This Nettle, Danger . . . , Princeton University Press, 1943, 
60 pp., $1.00; Theodore M. Greene, Charles C. Fries, Henry M. Wriston, and William Digh- 
ton, Liberal Education Re-examined, Harper and Brothers, N. Y. and London, 1943, xiv + 
134 pp., $2.00; Robert Maynard Hutchins, Education for Freedom, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press, Baton Rouge, 1943, ix + 108 pp., $1.50; Jacques Maritan, Education at the Cross- 
roads, Yale University Press, New Haven, 1943, x + 120 pp., $2.00; Alexander Meiklejohn, 
Education between Two Worlds, Harper and Brothers, 1942, x + 303 pp., $3.00; Mark Van 
Doren, Liberal Education, Books Inc., distributed by Henry Holt & Co., N. Y., xi + 186 pp., 
$2.50. 
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itself and that it may in turn, if it have convictions of its own, greatly 
affect society. ‘The educational system that any country has,”’ says 
President Hutchins, “will be the system that country wants.” A 
nation given over to materialism will produce an illiberal idea of 
education surrendered, like the rest of life, to gadgets and machinery. 
President Wriston warns us, however, that we can overdo our lamen- 
tation; emphasis on failure, he feels, is not the best basis for reform. 
“For years the accent has been on the failure of our institutions; now 
it is suddenly realized that with all their shortcomings, they are the 
most powerful and the most resilient in the world. Disastrous nega- 
tive attitudes arose in a generation which had missed great prizes— 
peace and the conquest of poverty—by narrow margins, and having 
lost them, lost hope.’” Yet the United States has led in the demo- 
cratization of higher learning, which is no longer the privilege of the 
wealthy alone. Our goal, of course, must be that of an education 
available to all men according to their capacities. Even so, we are 
on our way, for neither birth nor money can buy intellectual dis- 
tinction. “There is no attainment which a student can demand 
without having to win it.” 

Of what liberal education can contribute to democracy itself we 
are no longer in doubt. It creates human beings, free and respon- 
sible, who value themselves as persons and therefore value other per- 
sons also. It produces, moreover, a trained leadership for demo- 
cratic states, a leadership of men who, knowing the good life for 
themselves, conceive of the state as permitting and fostering the good 
life of its members. Again, it endows men and women with that 
combination of resilience and tenacity which is fatal to totalitarian- 
ism in all forms. Years ago the secret was clear: “Education makes 
a people easy to lead, but difficult to drive; easy to govern, but im- 
possible to enslave.” 


In what, then, does liberal education now fall short? The com- 
mon answer of thoughtful men comes with one clear voice: “It has 
confused means with ends.’” M. Maritain, to whom “pragmatism,” 
“sociologism,”’ “‘intellectualism,” “‘voluntarism,” and our “belief that 
everything can be learned” are current misconceptions regarding 
education, puts at the head of his list of errors our “disregard of 
ends” and “false ideas concerning the end.’” The pedagogical means 
we have are not bad. In fact, M. Maritain argues, they are so good 
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that they enchant us into losing sight of the ends themselves. Here 
again education reflects a society that has been concerned with the 
transitory and the immediate while dodging the deep, fundamental 
problems of individual and social life. 

In short, education needs a clearer notion of what man himself is. 
All our contemporary thinkers seem to be catching this important 
point. If there is one prerequisite of education it is some inform- 
ing conception from which all is directed—for M. Maritain, “a philo- 
sophic and religious idea” of human nature. Other writers, though 
sharing M. Maritain’s faith, would prefer to name “goodness, beauty, 
and truth” or “goodness and wisdom” as the goals of learning. Dr. 
Meiklejohn, for example, foresees an education that finds its au- 
thority and sanction, not in the teachings of religion, but in the idea 
of the state. In a treatise proposing John Locke as the double- 
minded “‘villain’’ and Rousseau the provocative modern thinker on 
the vexed questions of society, Dr. Meiklejohn takes his cue from 
the General Will and its suggestion of an authority whose end is the 
guarantee and support of individual freedom. John Dewey, the 
ambiguous pragmatist, has led us astray because he never resolved 
the confusion in his own heart and mind. Nevertheless, Dr. Meikle- 
john argues, we moderns can create a non-theological civilization per- 
fectly capable of advancing the work of morality and intelligence. 
We must believe two things: (1) all men are brothers; (2) all activi- 
ties we sum up under “intelligence” are experiences of kinship and 
rest upon it as a final fact. Before one may ask the quaint but not, 
one thinks, illogical question of who fathered all these brothers, we 
are carried on to envisage the new role of the teacher. The teacher 
will express the “cultural authority of the group by which the teach- 
ing is given’’; he will, of course, be amenable to reason, a quality that 
seems likely to cause him considerable embarrassment. Humanity, 
as Dr. Meiklejohn sees it, has ‘‘one intelligence,” an intelligence still 
in the making in a society not yet established in the ideal of a world- 
state. But loyalty to that implied world citizenship and its civilizing 
intelligence is the end of man and the end of education. 

Dr. Meiklejohn’s faith in the religion of Humanity saves him from 
the fears of state education that haunt some other minds. M. Mari- 
tain, while believing there will be a marked increase in the number 
of institutions supported by the state, stresses the importance of the 
“pluralist principle, which grants to the manifold groups arising 
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from free association the greatest possible autonomy, and bases the 
state’s superior authority on the recognition of the rights of these 
groups.” He fears that education may be asked “to perform an im- 
mediate political task and, in order to compensate for all the de- 
ficiencies in civil society, to turn out in a hurry the type fitted to the 
immediate needs of the political power.” Education, which aims 
not at producing the type but at liberating the human person, would 
lose its freedom and its essence. M. Maritain thus shares President 
Dodds’s concern lest liberty be lost in a society where there are no 
organizations other than political. 

Whatever differences among them, all these educators see the need 
of some informing idea of man and his nature which learning may 
serve and honor. ‘The very sense of there being such an end forces 
re-examination of the present multiplicity of means. Clearly in the 
air is a growing mistrust of our free elective system, with its impli- 
cation that all things are of equal value. The post-war years will 
see, it now appears, a simplified and better-ordered curriculum. 
Professor Greene’s statement is forthright: “In our democratic so- 
ciety the spirit of intellectual laissez faire has become increasingly 
dominant; we have been so afraid of academic prescription that we 
have encouraged academic license. ‘The refusal to provide our stu- 
dents with the academic guidance to which they, as young people, 
are entitled, and which we, as their academic elders are under obili- 
gation to offer, has resulted in much academic, cultural, and social 
confusion. Unless teachers and administrators are wise enough to 
provide students with the guidance and instruction which they 
should receive at each educational level in preparation for higher 
levels, and for intelligent living and responsible citizenship, we 
might as well abandon the pretense of academic instruction alto- 
gether and invite our young people to acquire an education as best 
they can in public libraries.” 

President Hutchins has consistently deplored the chaos of the 
average undergraduate catalogue, which goes back to President 
Eliot’s endeavor to open the curriculum to good subjects—an en- 
deavor that ended in opening it to bad subjects also. Triviality, 
mediocrity, and vocationalism have taken over the course of study 
because we have no standard by which to judge them. With keen 
satire President Hutchins has ridiculed the shoddy grab-bag that has 
too often passed for liberal education—the courses for drum-majors 
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and beauticians; the worship of chaos for its own sake; the unrelated 
specialties and pedantries that add up only to information and never 
pass into true knowledge and wisdom through a coherent intellectual 
effort. Mr. Van Doren now joins the protest: “College graduates 
today tend to be uniform in their lack of common and leading 
knowledge. ‘That is why they can disagree only about little things, 
and why public debate so seldom exposes principles.” 

This effort to simplify the undergraduate curriculum and to de- 
crease the number of free electives will be resisted by some educators 
who fear authoritarianism in education and hold that no body of 
men is wise enough to know what a “‘correct”’ curriculum is. Others 
will point out the distinct break that should be made between school 
and college, the sense of free adventure that should come with higher 
learning. Others dread the stereotyped required course, the pro- 
fessor too often asleep in a sinecure and the students “having” their 
common education about as enthusiastically as they would “have” a 
common cold. We may, indeed, be fairly reminded that an or- 
dered and intelligent curriculum does not inevitably mean required 
courses. It may well mean simply that the undergraduate attain 
some understanding of certain broad fields of knowledge and of cer- 
tain major disciplines, a fair variety of courses implementing each 
of these various fields. Nevertheless, the growing prejudice against 
the banyan-tree curriculum and the natural pleasure administrators 
are likely to take, once they get started, in the economies of sim- 
plicity indicate that the reign of spasm and proliferation in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities is in its decline. 

Certainly “progressive education” in its extreme form gets little 
favor in the books before us. The freedom furnished by such edu- 
cation is, as President Hutchins reminds us, too often merely the 
freedom to lock up the growing mind “in its own whims and diffi- 
culties.” M. Maritain here makes a distinction—it has influenced 
Mr. Van Doren strongly—between the person and the individual. 
It is a metaphysical distinction and one many philosophers will prob- 
ably resist. But as a penetrating insight into both the lurking fal- 
lacies and the lurking truths of “progressive education” it has its 
symbolic and critical uses. Personality is one aspect or pole of the 
human being; the other pole is individuality, whose prime root is 
matter. The same man who, through his spiritual soul, has inde- 
pendent integrity or wholeness of personality is also a material indi- 
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vidual, the fragment of a species, living by sense and instinct as well 
as by reason. Education should not mistake the display of sheer 
individuality—the irrational ego scattering itself “among cheap de- 
sires or overwhelming passions, and finally submitted to the deter- 
minism of matter’—for the development of personality, which is 
growth in internal selfhood under the life of reason and the perfect- 
ing power of divine love and which requires discipline and even re- 
nouncement. On the other hand, education cannot say, ‘Death to 
the individual! And long live the person!” because “when you kill 
the individual you also kill the person. The despotic conception of 
the education and progress of man is no better than the anarchical 
one.” The art of education is a balance of methods—“‘inspiring, 
schooling and pruning, teaching and enlightening, so that in the 
intimacy of man’s activities the weight of the egoistic tendencies 
diminishes, and the weight of the aspirations proper to personality 
and its spiritual generosity increases.” 


Given some measure of guidance and order in the curriculum, 
what will this course of study be? Some answers are already clear. 
The curriculum will, for example, seek some principle of integra- 
tion. This does not mean the institution of vast survey courses or 
neat syntheses of all knowledge. It means work done in a perspec- 
tive, with a rich appreciation of the relationships and creative com- 
binations of subjects now too commonly left unrelated and with 
some discipline in the synthetic method. Large post-war advances 
are likely to be made along this line. They will be real advances if 
the men who further them do not feel that the student’s mind must 
be constantly brooded over by a committee until he himself cannot 
have a thought without calling himself to order and electing a chair- 
man. He must enjoy good talk with his professors and his friends. 
He must have intelligent guidance from co-operative and imagina- 
tive members of the faculty who will break across departmental bar- 
riers and join with him and with one another in studying periods, 
men, areas, and ideas. But something must be left to the student 
himself, who must not come to believe that education can be ob- 
tained at any other price than that of long lonely hours. There are 
some things that cannot be handed over to a committee or a con- 
genial group of integrated friends. Something, too, must still be 
left to the integrative power inherent, for example, in all great litera- 
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ture—and, one may add, in the mind of any inquiring student of rea- 
sonable intelligence. Post-war efforts at integration will succeed if 
they too do not make machinery the besetting sin and if the educa- 
tional sponsors do not acquire the too-zealous notion that they are 
starting all things from scratch and inventing combinations de novo 
with the abandon of Adam naming the animals on the first morning 
of the world. 

The new curriculum will likely pay more attention to the past as 
a way of giving man his heritage and making him more intelligent 
about the present and the future. The cult of what President 
Hutchins calls “immediacy” or “presentism” is in for a rough time. 
We conceive more and more of the educated man, to use Mr. Van 
Doren’s term, as “‘a citizen of his age; but if he is a good citizen he 
studies the oldest laws as well as yesterday’s statutes.” 

So much has been said about the recent efforts of the Scholastics to 
revive the trivium and quadrivium for modern use, to restore the 
“seven liberal arts,’’ and to center undergraduate education round a 
list of great books that there need be little said here. Mr. Van 
Doren’s praise of St. John’s College has increased popular interest in 
that experiment. Who can fail to see the merits of such proposals? 
They represent an about-face against an education that has too often 
given no rigorous training in analysis, that has produced Bachelors 
of Arts who could, in no true sense, read, write, or speak. For the 
frequently inferior and poorly written text-book we substitute the 
great classics in all fields of learning and speculation. 

I have never been at St. John’s and therefore can have no opinion 
of its work. I should have a few questions to ask. To what ex- 
tent are these books supplemented by the vast number of other books 
that will correct their errors? To what extent is the reading of them 
related to modern life? As Professor Whicher recently said, “A 
reader who insists on getting his mathematics and science from the 
classics in those subjects must not be bothered if he is obliged to 
consume a large amount of dirt with his potato.” It is idle to criti- 
cize the list and to name the omissions that occur to one, for the list 
is being constantly revised and can never please all men. It is a 
little unfair to observe that Mr. Van Doren’s own approved list of 
those characters in books, “not to know whom is to be imperfectly 
alive,” contains characters not recognized at St. John’s. What prob- 
ably is fair is a reminder to the experimenters who have so chal- 
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lenged our imagination and reminded us of some very grand and 
simple ways of doing things that they should beware of spiritual 
pride. They should not imagine, for example, that other institu. 
tions are all slaves to inferior text-books or wholly innocent of the 
power to analyse a fair number of the great books that, although un- 
listed, do somehow manage to get read. Meantime, educators can 
afford to watch St. John’s with as much unimpassioned interest as 
possible. By the same token, St. John’s can afford to look at the rest 
of us without believing that we have become like Marivana, “‘indif- 
ferent to the smell of both filth and sandalwood.” ‘Greatness’ is a 
wide term; it covers many forms of human activity and is not wholly 
confined to books. 

As for the new curriculum, I am attracted to the formula presented 
by Mr. Greene in his report. It includes much that St. John’s and 
Chicago would approve. Both the individual and the institution 
can afford to meditate upon it, and therefore I quote it in full: 


Would we not all agree that a person was not liberally educated who 
was illiterate and inarticulate, uninformed and with no knowledge of 
how to acquire knowledge, insensitive to aesthetic, moral, and re- 
ligious values, provincial, unintegrated, and enslaved? Does it not 
follow, then, that a person is liberally educated in proportion as he is 
literate and articulate in the “languages” of human intercourse, 
verbal, symbolic, and expressive; as he is possessed of the basic facts 
concerning the world of nature, human nature, and human society, 
and in addition a master of the main techniques of acquiring new 
knowledge in these realms; as his native sensitivity to values is culti- 
vated and as he is capable of reflective commitment in the realms of 
aesthetic, moral, and religious value; as he is freed from the tyranny 
of provincialism through temporal, spatial, and systematic orienta- 
tion—in short, as he is an intelligent and responsible agent, able to 
participate richly in the good life, and ready and eager to contribute 
all he can to the welfare of his fellow men? Is not this the positive 
freedom which democracy should cherish and which a liberal edu- 
cation should foster? 


That is a high ideal of education, perhaps impossible of complete at- 
tainment in any undergraduate. But to no less an ideal do we dare 
commit ourselves. 


Certain phrases in the foregoing “‘formula’’ lead me somehow to 
think of President Hutchins, who has now enlarged the range of his 
deliberately “unfriendly” and highly compelling voice by announc- 
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ing that a liberal education can be completed at the end of the sopho- 
more year and the Bachelor of Arts awarded at that time. To un- 
derstand the setting of this proposal one must remember Mr. Hutch- 
ins’ hilariously expressed contempt for his own undergraduate edu- 
cation. His liberal education, he tells us, began in the Law School 
when he was twenty-one, because here is the only place in an Ameri- 
can university where one is trained to read, write, and speak. He 
learned grammar, logic, and rhetoric; and his education was fur- 
thered when, at the age of thirty-two, he began to teach with Mr. 
Adler the course in the Great Books at the University of Chicago. 

Since then, battling charlatanism in many of its forms, President 
Hutchins has led the fight to give the affairs of the mind first place 
in our universities. His own legally-trained intellect is so swift and 
lucid, his own moral sense so strong, that his temptation is to under- 
value some of the homely elements—the growths of slow maturity 
fostered by a rounded experience; the silent, associative powers of 
the mind sometimes thriving under the most illogical circumstances— 
that go into the education of less gifted men. His perennial satire 
on “the education of the whole man” is, of course, properly directed 
at second-rate sentimental and insincere evasions of intellectual re- 
sponsibility; his scorn of extra-curricular activities and much of their 
attendant commercialism has made exactly the right people squirm. 
Yet there is perhaps real danger of producing, along the line Mr. 
Hutchins recommends, a fair collection of disembodied minds, in- 
sufficiently rooted in the healthy elements of normal life, and too ex- 
clusively occupied with analysing in vacuo even some of the great 
books with a strong dash of posturing, preciosity, and perversity. 

Arguing for the Bachelor of Arts degree at the end of the sopho- 
more year, Mr. Hutchins complains, ““The colleges have filled up 
their last two years with specialized or professional work; but they 
have clung to the degree and have given it for the study of law, busi- 
ness, or divinity, or anything else in which the student happened to 
spend his last two collegiate years.’ The war, he prophesies, will 
ruin the colleges unless they can think of something a little brighter 
than “acceleration”’ and ‘‘Federal subsidies.” 

The first statement is far too sweeping; the second is a fair chal- 
lenge. Institutions who propose to take four years of an under- 
graduate’s time must show cause. They must offer something more 
than the shoddy hybrid of liberal and vocational work against which 
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Mr. Hutchins directs his scorn. They must suggest more than an 
idyllic life under the elms and the one hundred and twenty miscel- 
laneous credit hours, the courses selected because they occur at a 
convenient time of day. They can answer their critics by con. 
structing the kind of program of which Mr. Hutchins takes imper- 
fect notice—one that does have an accumulative pattern for an under- 
graduate “‘career.” Against a background of liberal studies the stu- 
dent begins, perhaps in his junior year, a program of independent 
work. He passes stiff comprehensive examinations in his special 
field of concentration and in his broader departmental subject. He 
offers, as the crown of his work, a senior thesis. Thus he learns that 
liberal studies may sometimes “come to a head” and not remain a 
fragmentary dilettantism. 

Such an undertaking represents a mean between “progressive edu- 
cation” and rigid prescription. It tries to civilize a man with a body 
of liberal knowledge while encouraging his growth as a person in 
terms of what he can do. The student ceases to be the passive re- 
cipient of information; he participates in his own education and de- 
velops habits that should enable him to continue his liberal studies 
to the end of his life. For he has learned a liberal vocation. This 
education involves more than “the seven liberal arts,’’ more than the 
analysis of a list of great books. It promotes a man’s discovery of 
himself in a humane, integrated program, the fourth year of which 
is the closely related outgrowth of the other three. It is, when its 
by-products begin to add up, more than the forming of a mind. It 
is the forming of a person. 

It should not be a program for honors students alone. It should 
challenge every student, according to his capacity. There are no 
“candidates” for honors. Special awards are given at the end of 
four years, when the honors man frequently turns out to be the play- 
boy of freshman year or the shy, “average’’ student who would have 
lacked the temerity or the encouragement to propose himself for 
honors or for any career of distinction. His final laurels often come 
as a shock to him, his friends, and his professors. Such discovery of 
one’s self can hardly be made in two precocious undergraduate years. 
As Mark Twain said in his wise, double-edged way, “Soap and edu- 
cation are not as sudden as a massacre, but they are more deadly in 
the long run.” 
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I hesitate to speak of Princeton. But, as a relative newcomer to 
the university, I may, perhaps without bad taste, praise its effort to 
give precisely the kind of undergraduate education just suggested. 
In academic circles Princeton is known primarily for its “preceptorial 
system” inaugurated by Woodrow Wilson. What most deserves 
study by proponents of the abbreviated baccalaureate is the univer- 
sity’s later development of independent work by its students. It has 
taught me, for one, what the education of an undergraduate can be 
and why one needs as much as four years for the job. Perhaps the 
forthcoming book by Dean Eisenhart, of the Graduate School, will 
be the best account of the “four-course plan” which he, when Dean 
of the Faculty, was instrumental in establishing—though we may be 
sure his treatise will deal with general principles rather than with 
local accomplishments. At any rate, some examination of Prince- 
ton’s continuing effort to improve this new kind of liberal educa- 
tion—together with a study of experiments elsewhere—will, though 
revealing no academic Utopias, give confidence to those who still 
believe the four-year college can be something more than the “‘hous- 
ing venture” its critics assume it to be. 

President Dodds’s Out of This Nettle, Danger . . . does not ex- 
pound the details of education at Princeton. Yet his final chapter, 
“Education for Use”’ cogently states the faith in which he has worked. 
President Dodds, a political scientist who has on more than one oc- 
casion given realistic service to his state, his national government, 
and to foreign affairs, is not ready to abandon, in favor of any ex- 
pediency, the traditional liberal arts with their power to train and 
inform the mind. He has a sense of timeless values. “It is not,” he 
says, “the business of the college to prepare its students specifically 
for a new age, which the program-maker conceives to be approach- 
ing, but to equip a young person to stand on his feet in any age and 
to mold his age as his intelligence dictates. (There is always danger, 
too, that the new age may not arrive as scheduled.)”" But Mr. Dodds 
wants students to understand more fully that the liberal arts are 
relevant to life, that a liberal education can and should be used. 
The mind trained in associative thinking, applying the experience 
and methods of one field to the problems of another, integrating hu- 
manistic and scientific knowledge, and carrying on its own self-edu- 
cation, is a vocational asset. ‘“‘It will help its owner to a successful 
career, and it is scholastic snobbishness to insist that nothing useful 
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should be studied in college.” The “useful” does not mean the 
narrowly vocational. 

President Dodds justifies extra-curricular activities when they are 
properly controlled and made a genuine part of the educational 
process itself. He is not ready, moreover, to join in the modern 
scorn of “personality training’’ as the task of the college. “It is 
true,” he argues, “that a great deal of clap-trap has been talked about 
character-building, as if it can be taught like mathematics or acquired 
as one learns to drive a car. Nevertheless the fact remains that the 
colleges do claim to develop personality, and as education is or- 
ganized in the United States it is an inescapable part of their re- 
sponsibility. But it cannot be done by special lectures and examina- 
tions. It is a by-product of daily work well performed.” This 
“daily work” becomes eventually the student's participation in his 
own education—his exercise of original thought on a solid basis of 
related knowledge in one field, the field itself taking form within a 
broad matrix of liberal studies. 

All this is likely to make a great deal of sense to a great many 
people. And so is the following: 


There are two sides to a college education, and partisans of one are 
apt to depreciate the other. One is preparation for one’s own per- 
sonal happiness by enlarging one’s world of ideas and by developing 
subjective appreciation of art, literature, history, and science. An 
education should enable a man to get more fun out of life, by giv- 
ing him access to the broad empire of the mind where he can find a 
recuperative release from the restrictions of the work-a-day world. 
It is the life of the mind and the soul that sustains one in defeat and 
gives meaning to victory. But education misses the mark if it con- 
tributes only to one’s own pleasure, no matter what level that pleas- 
ure attains. The danger is that the intellectual person, concentrat- 
ing upon the inward look, will yield to the temptation to become 
merely an observer, good at protesting but poor in constructive at- 
tainment. If the educated person is a self-centered person, proud 
of his inflexible principles, opinionated and introspective, he will 
seek to avoid the citizen’s responsibility for getting things done and 
to escape his share of the world’s work. 


Liberal education in the post-war world will probably give re- 
ligion a more important role than it has lately had. Many signs 
point that way. Without knowledge of the Hebraic-Christian tra- 
dition there can be no understanding of our Western world and of 
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the influence of religion upon art, science, literature, and society. 
Without such knowledge the student misses his humane heritage 
of thought on the nature of man himself. Even a secular university 
need not refuse to offer courses in religion merely because of the 
danger of some possible loss of objectivity. “Morality and religion,” 
Mr. Greene points out, “do not differ in this respect from other con- 
troversial subjects, such as politics. There are few issues on which 
Americans can be more sharply divided than political issues. Does 
it follow that our schools and colleges should offer no instruction in 
political theory and practice? The more controversial a subject and 
the greater man’s inclination to decide and act emotionally without 
knowledge and reflection, the greater the need for factual instruction 
and for discipline in objective appraisal.’’ All men have at least a 
concealed and unconscious theology; and, as M. Maritain suggests, 
“the best way of avoiding the inconvenience of an insinuated the- 
ology is to deal with theology that is consciously aware of itself. And 
liberal education cannot complete its task without the knowledge of 
the specific realm and the concerns of theological wisdom.” 

There is no ambiguity, at least, in the position of the church col- 
leges. They have wagered everything upon their faith. In so do- 
ing, they have found at least a principle of integration—an educa- 
tion with a center for the fragmentary life of man. They have 
historical affinity, at any rate, with some of the distinguished uni- 
versities of the world. They run, of course, great risks—the risk of 
narrowness and bigotry, the risk that their wager itself may be a bad 
one. But they can avoid narrowness and bigotry; and, if their wager 
of faith is right, then the universities that have lacked their faith 
will be the poorer for any “‘scientific’’ impartiality not scientific 
enough to give a complete hearing to the Christian religion. 

The church college daily suggests the profound truth that you can- 
not study Christianity at all. You have to try living it, and a four- 
year attempt at living it and making it the heart of your life may 
well be the minimum laboratory requirement before the mind has a 
right to well-defined convictions on the subject or to a “philosophy’”’ 
of religion. ‘To every student the church college gives this unapolo- 
getic invitation to an adventure in the higher learning. The. ad- 
venture will be distinguished only if the college retains its liberal 
character. It is dealing with young men and young women, not with 
children; therefore it need be no tender “hothouse” of Christian 
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nurture. Perhaps it should make a point of inviting to the campus 
men of no religious belief or men who think the harm done by 
Christianity is greater than its good. Lectures and conferences given 
by such men would at least assure the student that he were hearing 
all sides of the question; and a vital Christian belief should fear no 
open contest with those who oppose it. Perfecting its academic char- 
acter and all its modes of instruction, the church college should strive 
for an intellectual life worthy of its own great ideal. Its faculty 
must have every opportunity for research and creative scholarship. 
All this costs money, but the denominations cannot expect their 
establishments to prosper on piety and good intentions alone. 
Meantime, liberal education—in the church college or in the secular 
university—can give itself a re-examination that will prepare it for 
its post-war role. ‘This re-examination is already going forward. If 
there has been a winter sleep, the winter sleep is over. 





A THEOLOGICAL WATERSHED 
BARTH’S ROMERBRIEF 
A Digest With Notes 


By HoLMes ROLSTON 


Romans bears the date August, 1918. The book was written 
at Safenwil in Switzerland. It is almost literally true, there- 
fore, that while writing this book Barth could hear the sound of the 
guns of the Great War which did not come to a close until November 
of 1918. This book, written by an unknown man while holding an 
unimportant pastorate in the Swiss Alps, is a harbinger of God's 
springtime in the midst of the darkness and gloom of Europe in 1918. 
The appearance of the Commentary on Romans in the midst of 
post-war Europe marks the beginning of the protest of the Theology 
of Crisis against the whole movement of theology on the continent 
of Europe from the time of Schleiermacher to 1918. From this 
point of view, the book has tremendous historical significance. It 
marks a great watershed of before and after. Before its appearance, 
no powerful voice had seriously challenged the dominance of the 
liberal theology rooted in Schleiermacher. After its appearance, 
there could be no intelligent discussion of the theological situation 
in our world which did not take into consideration the protest which 
Barth had uttered. In this book “the strange new world within the 
Bible” and the prophetic God-consciousness reappeared in European 
theology. | 
In the conclusion of his Preface to the English edition, Barth de- 
fines the purpose of his commentary. He writes, ““The purpose of 
this book neither was nor is to delight or to annoy its readers by 
setting out a New Theology. The purpose was and is to direct 
them to Holy Scripture, to the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, in 
order that, whether they be delighted or annoyed, whether they are 
‘accepted’ or ‘rejected,’ they may at least be brought face to face with 
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the subject-matter of the Scriptures. ... It [this commentary] 
must serve the other Book where Jesus Christ is present in His 
Church. Theology is ministerium verbi divini.” (x)? 

In the opening paragraph of the Preface of the first edition, Barth 
further defines his purpose. ‘‘Paul, as a child of his age, addressed 
his contemporaries. It is, however, far more important that, as 
Prophet and Apostle of the Kingdom of God, he veritably speaks to 
all men of every age... . If we rightly understand ourselves, our 
problems are the problems of Paul; and if we be enlightened by the 
brightness of his answers, those answers must be ours.” (1) 

Barth has attempted in this commentary to catch what might be 
called the eternal contemporaneity of the Word of God. He would 
admit the need of the historical and critical approach to the Word 
of God. But he would insist that when this type of work has been 
completed the real task of the commentator is just beginning. 
Barth, like Calvin, “sets himself to re-think the whole material . . . 
till the walls which separate the sixteenth century or the twentieth 
from the first become transparent!” (7) The relevancy of this com- 
mentary to the modern world is that it is addressed in its entirety to 
the man of the twentieth century. The Jew becomes the Church. 
The Law becomes Religion. The Gentile becomes the Unbeliever 
today. Paul’s message to the Romans becomes a message directed 
to the world today. 

In the Preface of the second edition,’ Barth announces that he is a 
theologian and warns the readers of the commentary that they are to 
“expect nothing but theology.” (4) We have here a protest against 
that strange malady of the early part of the twentieth century in 
which even the Church professed little or no interest in the subject 
of theology. Barth’s commentary is a part of the movement in our 
world to restore theology to its place as the queen of the sciences, 
as the study which gives meaning and unity to all other studies. 

In the same Preface, Barth protests against the demand for “sim- 
plicity” in thinking and writing. “The simplicity which proceeds 
from the apprehension of God in the Bible and elsewhere, the sim- 
plicity with which God Himself speaks, stands not at the beginning 
of our journey but at its end. Thirty years hence we may perhaps 
speak of simplicity, but now let us speak the truth. For us neither 


1 The numeral following each quotation refers to the page in The Epistle to the Romans 


by Karl Barth, translated from the sixth German edition by Edwyn C. Hoskyns, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, London, 1933. The quotations are used by permission. 
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the Epistle to the Romans, nor the present theological position, nor 
the present state of the world, nor the relation between God and the 
world, is simple. And he who is now concerned with truth must 
boldly acknowledge that he cannot be simple. In every direction 
human life is difficult and complicated. And, if gratitude be a con- 
sideration that is at all relevant, men will not be grateful to us if we 
provide them with short-lived pseudo-simplifications.” (5) 

In this Preface, Barth himself furnishes us with the key to the 
understanding of the commentary as a whole. He writes: “If I have 
a system, it is limited to a recognition of what Kierkegaard called ‘the 
infinite qualitative distinction’ between time and eternity, and to 
my regarding this as possessing negative as well as positive signifi- 
cance: ‘God is in heaven, and thou art on earth.’ The relation be- 
tween such a God and such a man, and the relation between such a 
man and such a God, is for me the theme of the Bible and the essence 
of philosophy. Philosophers name this Krisis of human percep- 
tion the Prime Cause: the Bible beholds at the same cross- 
roads—the figure of Jesus Christ. . . . I assume that in the Epistle 
to the Romans Paul did speak of Jesus Christ, and not of some one 
else. . . . Paul knows of God what most of us do not know; and 
his Epistles enable us to know what he knew.” (10f) 

This description of his point of view explains what Barth means 
when he speaks of the unknown God. Barth is not an agnostic who 
believes that no knowledge of God is possible to men. He does in- 
sist that much which the men of his generation have called god is not 
God. He would close every road of approach to God save that which 
God himself provides when he breaks through into human life in 
Jesus Christ. And this road is not a human possibility but the 
divine possibility of which God alone is the Master. 

Barth has divided his Commentary on Romans into a unique and 
suggestive analysis, the broad outlines of which we will follow. Our 
purpose will be to quote from the various chapters some of the more 
significant passages and to connect these passages with enough ex- 
pository material to enable the reader to follow the movement of the 
commentary as a whole. 


THe THEME OF THE EpistLE—Romans |: 1-17 


“Jesus is declared to be the Son of God. . . . This declaration 
of the Son of man to be the Son of God is the significance of Jesus, 
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and, apart from this, Jesus has no more significance or insignificance 
than may be attached to any man or thing or period of history in 
itself.” (30) The resurrection of Jesus Christ is to Barth the wit- 
ness to the existence of the resurrection world of God a world 
which by its very existence confronts and qualifies all of human life. 
He writes, “God is the unknown God, and, precisely because He is 
unknown, He bestows life and breath on all thing. (36) . . . What 
men on this side resurrection name ‘God’ is most characteristically 
not God. Their ‘God’ does not redeem his creation, but allows free 
course to the unrighteousness of men; does not declare himself to be 
God, but is the complete affirmation of the course of the world and 
of men as itis. This is intolerable, for, in spite of the highest honors 
we offer him for his adornment, he is in fact, ‘No-God.’ The cry of 
revolt against such a god is nearer the truth than is the sophistry 
with which men attempt to justify him. Only because they have 
nothing better, only because they lack the courage of despair, do the 
generality of men on this side resurrection avoid falling into blatant 
atheism. But in Christ God speaks as He is, and punishes the ‘No- 
God’ of all these falsehoods. He affirms Himself by denying us as 
we are and the world as it is.’’ (40) 


THe NicgHut—Romans |: 18—32 


“If we do not make the apprehension of this divine reaction our 
own, we must perish at its hands. The whole world is the footprint 
of God; yes, but, in so far as we choose scandal rather than faith, the 
footprint in the vast riddle of the world is the footprint of His wrath. 
The wrath of God is to unbelief the discovery of His righteousness, 
for God is not mocked. The wrath of God is the righteousness of 
God—apart from and without Christ.” (43) 

In a brilliant passage Barth describes the unrighteousness of men 
as they seek to make for themselves a god after their own image. 
“We confound time with eternity. This is the ungodliness of our 
relation to God. And our relation to God is unrighteous. Secretly 
we are ourselves the masters in this relationship. We are not con- 
cerned with God, but with our own requirements, to which God 
must adjust Himself. Our arrogance demands that in addition to 
everything else, some super-world should also be known and acces- 
sible to us. Our conduct calls for some deeper sanction, some ap- 
probation and remuneration from another world. Our well-regu- 
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lated, pleasurable life longs for some hours of devotion, some pro- 
longation into infinity. And so, when we set God upon the throne 
of the world, we mean by God ourselves. In ‘believing’ on Him, we 
justify, enjoy, and adore ourselves. . . . Such is our relation to God 
apart from and without Christ, on this side resurrection, and before 
we are called to order. God Himself is not acknowledged as God 
and what is called ‘God’ is in fact Man.” (44) 

In further description of the process of god-making, Barth writes, 
“The world is worshipped and served—if it be necessary, quite apart 
from its Creator. . . . It is not merely that the world exists side by 
side with God: it has taken His place, and has itself become God—, 
and demands ‘the same devotion which the old-fashioned believer 
offered to his God’ (Dr. F. Strauss). Contradictions within the 
deified world—Nature and Civilization, Materialism and Idealism, 
Capitalism and Socialism, Secularism and Ecclesiasticism, Imperial- 
ism and Democracy—are not so serious as they give themselves out to 
be. Such contradictions are contradictions within the world, and 
there is for them no paradox, no negation, no eternity.” (52) 

In commenting on Paul’s sentence, ““They became vain in their 
reasonings, and their senseless heart was darkened” (Romans 1: 21), 
Barth writes: “Bereft of understanding and left to themselves, men 
are at the mercy of the dominion of the meaningless powers of the 
world; for our life in this world has meaning only in its relation to 
the true God. But this relation can be re-established only through 
the clearly seen memory of eternity breaking in upon our 
minds and hearts. . . . Unbroken thought thereby divests itself of 
any true relation to the concrete world, and, contrariwise, the un- 
broken heart, that is to say, that sensitiveness to things which is 
guarded by no final insight, divests itself of the control of thought. 
Dark, blind, uncritical, capricious, mankind becomes a thing in itself. 
Heartless, perceiving without observing and therefore empty, is our 
thought: thoughtless, observing without perceiving and therefore 
blind, is our heart. Fugitive is the soul in this world and soulless is 
the world, when men do not find themselves within the sphere of the 
knowledge of the unknown God, when they avoid the true God in 
whom they and the world must lose themselves in order that both 
may find themselves again. This is the Cause . . . of the Wrath of 
God which has been manifested over our heads.” (48) 
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THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF MEN—Romans 2: 1-29 


In the first chapter of Romans Paul describes the darkness which 
has fallen on the unbelieving world. In the second chapter he pic- 
tures the Jew as equally in need of salvation. In Barth’s hands, this 
second chapter becomes the basis for an attack on every righteous- 
ness of men. He writes, “Those who do not know the unknown 
God (1: 18-21) have neither occasion nor possibility of lifting them- 
selves up. So is it also with those who know Him; for they too are 
men; they too belong to the world of time. There is no human 
righteousness by which men can escape the wrath of God! (56) . . . 
The ‘religious’ life, which is regarded as something peculiar, which 
is contrasted with the life of the generality of men . . . is nothing 
more than romantic unbelief and has no protection against the 
enmity of those who despise it. There emerges from the righteous- 
ness of God of the Prophets the human righteousness of the Pharisees, 
which is as such ungodliness and unrighteousness. (60) . . . It may 
be that what a man does is good, in spite of the weakness of the flesh 
and in spite of all the marks of his inadequacy. . . . But this pos- 
sibility . . . exists as the possibility of God and as His possibility 
only. Confronted by it, the man of the world and the man of God, 
the Greek and the Jew, are assembled together upon one line. . . . 
The possibility of God can never be embodied in one form of hu- 
man righteousness which may be compared or contrasted with other 
forms of human righteousness or unrighteousness.” (62) , While 
Barth realizes that what a man does may be. good, he realizes also 
that what seems to men to be righteousness may be unrighteousness 
in the judgment of God. “‘It is possible that to what appears to hu- 
man eyes to be undeniably awe and lowliness there corresponds no 
finding of the true God. . . ._ A brilliant devotion or obedience to 
truth may turn out to be utter disobedience. . .. Those who 
‘mean well’ may be evil and ripe unto judgment. Yet this possi- 
bility also cannot be grasped by human intelligence. It too comes 
from God and from Him only. No man is secure before it. Here 
again the Jew and the Greek, the men of God and the men of the 
world, are assembled together on one line-under the threat of judg- 
ment. There is no form of human righteousness to which the divine 
Merchant will assign so high a value that He will certainly purchase 
it for Himself [italics mine]. Godlessness and unrighteousness can 
never be other than they are, even though they take on the most 
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noble and delicate forms. . . . The Judge will never deprive Him- 
self of his right to judge even the righteous. He judges; He Himself 
and He only.” (62f) “‘Since God is the Judge, every righteousness of 
men is thrust into obscurity. . . . Beyond human good and evil the 
arm of God is extended in power; and men are advised to beware of 
too great daring.” (70) 

“There is no visible company of saints and exceptional people and 
heroes and righteous supermen who are what they are because of 
their possession of the law, the impress of revelation, or because of 
some inner spiritual capacity of theirs, or because of some ethical 
and sacramental system to which they have devoted themselves. 
There may be, however, beyond all these distinctions—a new man, 
created by God for God. . . . And this occurrence Is in Jesus 
Christ.” (75f) 
























THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF Gop—Romans 3: 1-30 





As Barth has stated the inadequacy of all human righteousness to 
secure salvation, he must go on and bear witness to the righteousness 
of God. “The righteousness of God is His forgiveness, the radical 
alteration of the relation between God and man which explains why, 
though human unrighteousness and ungodliness have brought the 
world to its present condition. . . . He nevertheless continues to 
name us His people in order that we may BE His people... . Un- 
like any other verdict, His verdict is creative: He pronounces us, His 
enemies, to be His Friends.” (93) . . . ‘“This means that the marks 
of human unrighteousness and ungodliness are crossed by the deeper 
marks of the divine forgiveness; that the discord of human defiance 
is penetrated by the undertones of the divine melody.” (95) 

The righteousness of God is received through faith. But faith to 
Barth is never the work of man. “Genuine faith is a void, an obei- 
sance before that which we can never be, or do, or possess; it is de- 
votion to Him who can never become the world or man, save in the 
dissolution and redemption and resurrection of everything which we 
here and now call world and man. (88) . . . Faith is conversion: it 
is the radically new disposition of the man who stands naked before 
God; . . . it is the attitude of the man who for the sake of Jesus has 
lost his own soul. Faith is the faithfulness of God. . . . There is 
no such thing as mature and assured possession of faith: regarded 
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psychologically, it is always a leap into the darkness of the unknown, 
a flight into empty air.” (98) 

By the side of Barth’s definition of faith, it is interesting to place 
his answer to the question, What is repentance? “[Repentance is] 
not the last and noblest and most refined achievement of the righte- 
ousness of men in the service of God, but the first elemental act of 
the righteousness of God in the service of men. . . ._ It is from God 
and not from men.” (68) 

In harmony with his definition of faith and repentance Barth un- 
derstands the way in which Christianity comes as a scandal to the 
Jews and as foolishness to the Greeks. “In Jesus, God . . . pro- 
tects himself from every intimate companionship and from all the 
impertinence of religion. . . . In Jesus the communication of God 
begins with a rebuff, with the exposure of a vast chasm, with the 
clear revelation of a great stumbling block. ‘Remove from the 
Christian religion, as Christendom has done, its ability to shock, and 
Christianity, by becoming a direct communication, is altogether de- 
stroyed. It then becomes a tiny superficial thing, capable neither of 
inflicting deep wounds nor of healing them; by discovering an un- 
real and merely human compassion, it forgets the qualitative distinc- 
tion between man and God’ (Kierkegaard).’’ (98f) 

In this vein, Barth defines faith as the scandal of Christianity. 
“We demand faith in Jesus; and we make this demand here and now 
upon all, whatever may be the condition of life in which they find 
themselves. There are, however, no preliminaries necessary to 
faith, no required standard of education or intelligence, no peculiar 
temper of mind or heart, no special economic status. . . . Upon 
whatever rung of the ladder of human life men may happen to be 
standing—whether they be Jews or Greeks, old or young, educated or 
uneducated, complex or simple—in tribulation or in repose they are 
capable of faith. The demand of faith passes diagonally across every 
type of religious or moral temperament, across every experience of 
life, through every department of intellectual activity, and through 
every social class. For all faith is both simple and difficult; for 
all alike it is a scandal, a hazard, a ‘Nevertheless’; to all it pre- 
sents the same embarrassment and the same promise; for all it is a 
leap into the void. And it is possible for all, only because for all it 
is equally impossible. (99) . . . Nothing must be allowed to dis- 
turb this paradox; nothing must be retained of that illusion which 
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permits a supposed religious or moral or intellectual experience to 
remove the only sure ground of salvation, which is the mercy of God 
[italics mine].”’ (100) 

“The universal challenge of faith is the creative word which calls 
men into existence out of the chaos of independent personality. It 
deprives the circumcised and the uncircumcised of their several 
boastings: it raises the sinner from his depth and dethrones the 
righteous from his height. If they stand before God by faith only, 
they both sHatt—for their present condition is not yet their future 
rest in God—be justified. . . . This is forgiveness, redemption, and 
the new creation.” (114) 


THE Voice oF History—Romans 3: 31-4: 25 


The fourth chapter of Romans deals with the faith of Abraham. 
As Abraham is an historical figure who must be understood in the 
light of the revelation of God in Christ, this chapter opens up to 
Barth the whole question of the relation of Christianity to history. 
Barth distinguishes between history and what he calls the “non- 
historical’” which lies beyond history. In this sense history deals 
with those observable phenomena of human life which move on the 
plane of the horizontal. The “non-historical” deals with the dis- 
ruption of the movement of history through the creative entrance of 
God into human life. From this point of view Barth would criti- 
cize all attempts to understand the history of Israel on the basis of 
some philosophy of evolution in which each step in the process 
emerges in orderly fashion from the preceding development. To 
Barth, the man of faith stands within history as a new creation. He 
insists that “faith, as pure Beginning, lies beyond the positive con- 
tent of history and of inner religious experience.” (132) Barth, in 
agreement with Nietzsche, does not believe that it is “possible for a 
man to penetrate with his understanding the non-historical in which 
every great episode of history had its origin.” (140) But he does be- 
lieve that it is foolish for us to attempt to understand history without 
some understanding of the non-historical element which lies behind 
every great historical event. 

From this point of view Barth understands the sacraments of the 
Church as visible signs of the invisible action of God. ‘“Circum- 
cision is not itself the gate through which Gentiles become Jews or 
through which the men of the world become pious; but it does 
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effectually call to mind the gate through which Jews and Gentiles, 
in spite of vast differences of temperament and of environment, enter 
the Kingdom of God. Though not itself the Beginning, it is, never- 
theless, its sign.” (131) 

Barth believes that the history of the past is important to us only 
as we understand the non-historical element that is common to all 
great events of history. ‘““The Genesis narrative opens its mouth 
and utters the non-historical truth that to Abraham his faith was 
reckoned as righteousness. In so far as his situation is ours also, 
our ears too can be open to hear. History reveals its importance, 
when, through such communing, the present becomes aware of the 
unity of meaning that is in all history. If, however, the unhistori- 
cal be removed, the past remains dumb and the present deaf. . . . 
Abraham cannot be our contemporary; he can say nothing to us 
which we are competent to hear, apart from the radiance of the non- 
historical. (145) . . . After this fashion, the Genesis narrative is 
composed. It is history which hears and speaks. (146) . . . There 
is Open to us no way of writing history otherwise than as it is written 
in the Book of Genesis.”’ (147) 

Barth knows, too, that when men fail to understand history as 
penetrated by the non-historical they will come at last to the place 
at which they cannot account for the creative events of history. Such 
a process will one day reach its limit “and must pronounce Abra- 
ham’s personality to be unhistorical. (147) . . . In so far as we, all 
of us, do not believe, there remains for us all, among other possible 
possibilities, the method of critical analysis which is concerned with 
the Abraham who does not and cannot concern us.” (148) Apart 
from faith, history will in the end become meaningless to us. 


THE Cominc Day—Romans 5: 1-21 


In the fifth chapter of Romans Paul deals with the place of the 
death of Christ in the plan of redemption. In contrast to the em- 
phasis on the life of Jesus which marks much of liberal theology. 
Barth reaffirms the centrality of his death. ‘There is no second or 
third or any other aspect of His life which may be treated independ- 
ently or set side by side with His death. Neither the personality of 
Jesus, nor the ‘Christ idea,’ nor the Sermon on the Mount, nor His 
miracles of healing, nor His trust in God, nor His love of His 
brethren, nor His demand for repentance, nor His message of for- 
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giveness, nor His attack on tradition, nor His call to poverty and 
discipleship; neither the implications of His Gospel for social life or 
for the life of the individual, nor the eschatological or the immediate 
aspects of His teaching concerning the Kingdom of God—none of 
these things exist in their own right. Everything shines in the light 
of His death, and is illuminated by it. No single passage in the 
Synoptic Gospels is intelligible apart from the death.” (159) 

In similar words Barth states his understanding of the way in 
which Christ died for us. “Christ died for us. For us—that is, in 
so far as by His death we recognize the law of our own dying; in so 
far as in His death the invisible God becomes for us visible; in so 
far as His death is the place where atonement with God takes place 
(3: 25, 5: 9), and where we, who have rejected our Creator, return to 
His love; and in so far as in His death the paradox of the righteous- 
ness and the identity of His holy wrath and His forgiving mercy be- 
comes-for us—the Truth.” (160) 

In commenting on the inevitability of death, Barth writes, “In its 
inevitability we are reminded of the wrath which hangs over the man 
of the world and the world of man. . . . We too must pass through 
death, if we are to render unto God the honour due to Him... . 
We would like to turn our backs on all this, if we could. Wetry.. . 
to protect our eyes against the grey light of the final negation which 
envelops all our . . . activities. . . . But we are unable to persist 
long in our attempt; for it is all too evident that the grey light does 
not proceed from our caprice, but has a primary origin. It envelops 
our whole life (1: 10), for there is no vital and creative human action 
which is not born in pain and revolution and death. We are power- 
less; we are lost. Death is the supreme law of our life. We can say 
no more than that if there be a salvation, it must be salvation from 
death; if there be a ‘Yes,’ it must be such a ‘Yes’ as will dissolve this 
last and final ‘No’; if there be a way of escape, it must pass through 
this terrible barrier by which we are confronted.” (167) 

In the closing sentence of the fifth chapter of Romans, Paul writes, 
“But where sin abounded, grace did abound more exceedingly: that, 
as sin reigned in death, even so might grace reign through righteous- 
ness unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” In comment- 
ing on this sentence, Barth writes, ‘Grace is not grace, if he that re- 
ceives it is not under judgment. Righteousness is not righteousness, 
if it be not reckoned to the sinner. Life is not life, if it be not life 
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from death. And God is not God if he be not the End of men. 
We have seen the old world as a completely closed circle from which 
we have no means of escape. But, because we have perceived this, 
we are able to recognize—in the light of the Resurrection of Jesus 
from the dead—the power and meaning of the Coming Day: the Day 
of the New World and of the New Man.” (187) 


GracE—Romans 6: 1-23 


Grace is “no spiritual power residing in the man of this world; 
no physical energy residing in Nature; no cosmic power in this earth. 
Grace is and remains always the Power of God (1: 16), the promise 
of a new man, of a new nature, of a new world: it is the promise of 
the Kingdom of God. (103) . . . Grace is the act of God by which 
the new man shall be and is, and by which also he is free from 
sin. (197) Grace is the power of the Resurrection. ... The 
power of the Resurrection is, however, the knowledge of the new 
man, by which we know God, or, rather, are known of Him.” (206) 

Barth believes that in the resurrection of Jesus it is “God Him- 
self and God alone who here enters upon the scene and utters that 
Word by which the visible Way of the Cross is reversed, and by 
which the invisible is set over against the visible Jesus. . . . Over 
against the crucified Jesus there stands the risen Lord.” (203) For 
this reason Barth is sure that the resurrection of Jesus is an event 
that belongs essentially to the non-historical element in history. He 
believes that it is a beginning which ca::not be brought within the 
context of human history. “There is under this heaven and this 
earth no existence or occurrence, no transformation, be it never so 
striking, no experience, be it never so unique, no miracle, be it never 
so unheard of, which is not caught up by a relativity in which great 
and small are inextricably woven together. Therefore, if the Resur- 
rection be brought within the context of history, it must share in its 
obscurity and error and essential questionableness. (204) ... As 
history, [the Resurrection of Christ from the dead] lies on the fron- 
tier of that which is not history; as non-history, it lies on the frontier 
of history.” (222) 

“Under grace men know that they are - servants of sin... . 
Such they were. But under grace they are free from sin 
and servants of God. They have been existentially moved, 
translated, wrenched from ‘here’ to ‘there.’ A great gulf is fixed 
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between what they were and what they are. Inscribed over the 
one is death and over the other life. So the theme of the revelation 
and observation of God is nothing less than the stepping from death 
to life, nothing less than the life which comes from death.” (226) 


FREEDOM—Romans 7: 1-25 


Barth gives to his study of the seventh chapter of Romans the title, 
“Freedom.” This title is well chosen because in this chapter Paul 
wrestles with the slavery of man to sin. But Barth gives as the three 
sub-heads of this discussion, “The Frontier of Religion,” ‘The 
Meaning of Religion,” and ‘““The Reality of Religion.” As Barth 
uses the word, “Religion” is the most exalted of all human attempts 
to escape the great negation which is passed on all of human life in 
Jesus Christ. From this point of view, Barth feels that religion may 
become “the supremacy of human arrogance stretching itself even 
to God.” (241) Against this background Barth asks the question, 
“What is religion?’ He answers it by saying, ‘““We have now dis- 
covered its meaning to be that our whole concrete and observable 
existence is sinful. Through religion we perceive that men have 
rebelled against God, and that their rebellion is a rebellion of 
slaves. (246) . . . Religion becomes the occasion of sin. Religion 
is the working capital of sin; its fulcrum; the means by which men 
are . . . thrust . . . into the recognition of their creatureli- 
ness. (248) . . . The recognition of the opposition of the world to 
God, and of its consequent sinfulness, becomes acute only with the 
emergence of the titanic possibility of religion. (249) . . . Death is 
the meaning of religion; for when we are pressed to the boundary of 
religion, death pronounces the inner calm of simple and harmless 
relativity to be at an end. Religion is not at all to be ‘in tune with 
the infinite’ or to be at ‘peace with oneself.’ . .. Religion is an 
abyss: it is terror. There demons appear (Ivan Karamazov and Lu- 
ther!). There the old enemy of man is strangely near. There sin 
deceives. There the power of the commandment is deadly. (253) 

The romantic psychologist may make many attempts to hush 
this up: he may represent religion as that human capacity by which 
‘all human occurrences are thought of as divine actions’; he may de- 
fine it as the ‘solemn music which accompanies all human experience’ 
(Schleiermacher). Against such representations, however, religion 
is always on its guard. Religion, when it attacks vigorously, when 
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it is fraught with disturbance, when it is non-aesthetic, non-rhetorical, 
non-pious, when it is the religion of the 39th Psalm, of Job and of 
Luther and of Kierkegaard, when it is the religion of Paul, bitterly 
protests against every attempt to make of its grim earnestness some 
trivial and harmless thing.” Religion is the place where human life 
“appears diseased, discordant, and disrupted.” (257f) ‘Religion is 
the human possibility of remembering that we must die.” (268) 
How vast a gulf separates the nineteenth-century conquering-hero 
attitude to religion from that disgust of men at themselves, which is 
the characteristic mark of true religion! But Jesus Christ is the 
new man, standing beyond all pietry, beyond all human possibility. 

Thanks be to God: through Jesus Christ our Lord I am not 
the wretched man that I am.” (269) 


THE Spirtrr—Romans 8: 1—39 


The eighth chapter of Romans is set in sharp contrast to the 
seventh. In the seventh chapter Paul sees the assault upon man 
which is made through religion. In the eighth chapter Paul looks 
forward to the new man and the new world. “In Jesus, and pre- 
cisely in Him, the Love of God breaks through. . . . Because God 
is eternal and omnipotent, He is unique and once-for-all. . . . Gop 
SENDS HIM—from the realm of the eternal, unfallen, unknown world 
of the Beginning and the End. . .. Gop sENDs HIM . . . to an- 
nounce the resurrection of the flesh; to proclaim the new man who 
recognizes himself in God, for he is made in His image, and in whom 
God recognizes Himself, for He is his pattern; to proclaim the new 
world where God requires no victory, for there He is already Vic- 
tor . . . and to proclaim the new Creation, where Creator and crea- 
ture are not two but one. (277) . . . The mission of the Son is the 
divine answer to the last insoluble question which is forced upon the 
man of this world as a consequence of the dominion of sin. It can- 
not, therefore, be identified with any human answer. ... The di- 
vine answer is the righteousness of God, of God alone.’”’ (278) 

In commenting on the verse, ‘““The Spirit himself beareth witness 
with our spirit, that we are the children of God”’ (8: 16), Barth writes, 
“‘We—God’s children! In uttering these words . . . we are sing- 
ing the song of the redeemed. . . ._ God has justified Himself in 
our presence and us in His presence. The theodicy has occurred, 
beside which all our endeavors to justify God are mere taunting 
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ridicule. Speaking with His own voice and encircled by the glory of 
His brightness, God has done once for all the existential deed—He 
has received men as His children.” (299f) 

And in commenting on the closing verses of the eighth chapter, 
Barth writes, “‘How immense is the contrast between the tribulation 
of the life we have to live and the divine, eternal, glorious Future 
which we behold and believe and encounter in [Christ]. . . . Christ 
—the new man that I am not—has set His foot where I cannot stand. 
What I cannot say of myself is said of Him. Not only is He the first- 
born, but—and here the transformation occurs—He stands risen from 
the dead at the right hand of God, and there intercedes on my be- 
half. He comprehends that I, a sinner, am righteous. He knows 
my imprisonment to be my freedom and the most grievous anguish 
of my death to be my life. And so it is that I know that no man 
and no thing can separate me from the wholly incomprehensible 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus.” (328f) 


THe CuHurcH—Romans 9, 10, 11 


In the eighth chapter of Romans, Paul sees the vision of the new 
man and the new world, the new creation in Christ Jesus. In the 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters of Romans, Paul wrestles with 
the rejection of Israel. In commenting on these chapters Barth 
identifies Israel with the Church. The basis of this identification is 
found in the fact that, in the world before the coming of Christ, 
Israel stands for that visible phenomenon in history which bears 
witness to the coming of God into the life of the world. In a simi- 
lar way the Church is the visible and observable phenomenon in his- 
tory which bears witness to the coming of God in Jesus Christ. In 
discussing these chapters, Barth entitles the ninth chapter, “The 
Tribulation of the Church,” the tenth chapter, ““The Guilt of the 
Church,” and the eleventh chapter, ‘““The Hope of the Church.” 

“The Church is the fellowship of MEN who proclaim the Word of 
God and hear it. (341) . . . The Church situated on this side of 
the abyss which separates men from God, is the place where the 
eternity of revelation is transformed into a .emporal, concrete, di- 
rectly visible thing in this world. . . . To a greater or lesser ex- 
tent, the Church is a vigorous and extensive attempt to humanize 
the divine, to bring it within the sphere of the world of time and 
things. .. . From this it is obvious that the opposition between 
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the Church and the Gospel is final and all-embracing: the Gospel 
dissolves the Church, and the Church dissolves the Gospel.” (3326) 

The tribulation of the Church is involved in the fact that the 
Church must live within the world of frail sinning men, and within 
this world must bear witness to the inexpressibly new world of God. 
“The Theme of the Church is the Very Word of God—the Word of 
Beginning and End, of the Creator and Redeemer, of Judgment and 
Righteousness: but the Theme is proclaimed by human lips and re- 
ceived by human ears. . . . Confronted by the adequacy of the 
Word of God, human lips and ears must display their inade- 
quacy.” (341) This is the tribulation of the Church. 

The guilt of the Church is rooted in the sin of man which perme- 
ates the whole life of the visible Church. “In this connection we 
must remember (7: 7-13) that our creatureliness is a curse only in 
virtue of our sin. It is not otherwise a curse. ... A tribulation 
imposed merely by fate, and therefore admitting of no indictment, 
would not be a recognizable, burning tribulation. (362) . . . How- 
ever true it may be that the tribulation of men is grounded in the 
freedom of God, yet it takes place within a context of human freedom 
and responsibility. So the knowledge of God involves not merely 
that men are suffering from a disease, but also that they are guilty 
sinners.” (363) 

Barth recognizes very clearly the guilt of the Church. He knows 
the various points of view from which criticisms can be leveled at the 
life of the Church. He has little sympathy with the attacks that are 
made on the Church from a distinctly secular point of view. The 
Church is most seriously called in question when the attack that is 
made upon her comes from the prophet who is aware of the vast 
chasm which exists between the Church as she is seen in history and 
the will of God for his Church; i.e. when the attack proceeds from 
a concern for “‘the honour of God.” (337) It was from this point of 
view that Jesus attack the Pharisees, Paul attacked the Judaizers, and 
Kierkegaard poured forth his scorn on the Church leaders of Den- 
mark. But while Barth, like all men of prophetic spirit in the 
Church, finds himself in constant tension with the Church, he has no 
intention of leaving the Church. He writes, ‘““The prophet will in- 
deed undertake from time to time to warn those who seem to have 
altogether forgotten eternity . . . [but] however much he may be 
tempted to dislike the Church and to pour scorn upon it, he will 
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never entertain the idea of leaving it or of renouncing his orders, for 
that would be even less intelligent than if he were to take his own 
life.” (336) . . . Neither Paul nor anyone else who is concerned 
with the proclamation of the radicalism of the Gospel can afford to 
overlook the truth that, quite apart from the Church’s perfections or 
imperfections, organized religion is at any rate concerned with the 
relation between men and God. Barth knows that the Church is 
inevitable. ‘There must be an organized fellowship of men who 
bear witness to the revelation of God in Christ. And to Barth the 
fundamental failure of the Church comes when the Church forgets 
that she is the Church under judgment. ‘However apparent the 
failings of the Church may be—its superficiality and dullness, its 
wordliness and its asceticism, . . . its misplaced zeal in trivial mat- 
ters and its equally misplaced and helpless unconcern with the things 
of existence and non-existence,—these, and many other accusations 
which may be brought against the Church, would not be sufficient 
to secure its condemnation, were it not that it stood already con- 
demned by its failure to accept the judgment pronounced over men 
as men, before ever they have committed this or that offence or 
failed in this or that particular. Were the Church to appear before 
men as a Church under judgment; did it know of no other justifica- 
tion save that which is in judgment; did it believe in the stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence, instead of being offended and scan- 
dalized at it; then, with all its failings and offences—and certainly 
one day purified of some of them—it would be the Church of God. 
The Church, however, which sings its triumphs and trims and popu- 
larizes and modernizes itself, in order to minister to and satisfy every 
need except the one!; the Church which, in spite of many exposures, 
is still satisfied with itself . . . such a Church can never succeed, be 
it never so zealous, never so active in ridding itself of its failings and 
blemishes. With or without offences, it can never be the Church 
of God, because it is ignorant of the meaning of repentance.” (370) 
The guilt of the Church is the failure of the Church to remember 
that she partakes of the sin and guilt which is characteristic of all 
things human. 

The hope of the Church lies in the knowledge that God’s last word 
is not his word of rejection but his word of mercy. “And so we 
know that rejection is not the final word either for humanity as a 
whole or for the Church. (406) . . . The hope of the Church is 
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inextinguishable and unassailable. He that scattereth Israel will 
gather him, (Jer. 31: 10). Rejection and election are of God.” (412) 


THe Great DistuRBANCE—Romans 12-15 


Paul brings the doctrinal portion of his Epistle to the Romans to 
a close with the eleventh chapter. But the practical part of Romans 
is rooted in the theology which has been set forth in the first eleven 
chapters. Apart from his theology, Paul’s practical message would 
be merely a set of moral maxims without unity or power. In a simi- 
lar way, Barth is in profound disagreement with the nineteenth cen- 
tury idea that the Christian life can be lived apart from the Chris- 
tian understanding of man and his relation to God and the world. 
Barth writes, ““We have spoken of the mercies of God, of grace and 
resurrection, of forgiveness and Spirit, of election and faith, of the 
varied refractions of uncreated light. But the ethical problem has 
nowhere been left out of account. ... The need of making de- 
cisions of will, the need for action, the world as it is—this it is which 
has compelled us to consider what the world is, . . . and what we are 
to do in it. (427) . . . And life is neither simple, nor straightfor- 
ward, nor obvious. Things are simple and straightforward and ob- 
vious only when they are detached from their context and then 
treated superficially. (425) . . . The ethical problem possesses an 
eschatological tension; otherwise it is not ethical.” (430) 

From this point of view, Barth defines what he calls the great dis- 
turbance of men. “A clear apprehension of the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of human life is a sine qua non for any real understand- 
ing of the Epistle to the Romans and of its message. Seen in the 
light of the Resurrection, every concrete thing that we appreciate as 
life and fullness, as great and high, becomes primarily a parable of 
death; death, however, and everything that is related to death—weak- 
ness and littleness, decrease, deprivation, and lowliness—become a 
parable of life. . . . This is the great disturbance of men. This is 
the undeniable shadow of insignificance, of doubt and suspicion, that 
falls on every human eminence. (462) . . . Standing on the bound- 
ary of time, men are confronted by the overhanging, precipitous wall 
of God, by which all time and everything that is in time are dissolved. 
There it is that they await the Last Hour, the Parousia of Jesus 
Christ.” (500) 





THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD 


HE object of this section is not to purvey to readers of THEOL- 

ocy Topay items of interesting news regarding the Churches. 

We do not aim to duplicate in any way the excellent news serv- 
ice now provided by many religious periodicals, weeklies, bi-month- 
lies, monthlies, and quarterlies. It is proposed rather to take up 
under the caption The Church in the World important questions 
that concern the Church and the Churches: their Christian witness 
and progress; their relations to society, culture, and the state; their 
interrelations with one another. Any representative problem or 
happening, any important question of faith and life, may be made 
the subject of comment or discussion. 


THE CHURCH AND THE LAITY 


The observation has sometimes been made that in the United 
States the number of laymen, whether men or women, who take an 
active part in interpreting the Christian religion by lip or pen, is 
smaller than it is in some other countries, notably Great Britain. 
There has been a tendency in the United States to use the time and 
talents of the laity solely for those aspects of Christianity and Church 
work which have a strongly organizational, promotional or philan- 
thropic emphasis. American laymen have been second to none in 
all those good works which have expressed the Christian spirit in 
Church and society. In this respect they have been the admiration 
of thoughtful people in the Latin American Republics. ‘These have 
seen in the philanthropic activities and the unqualified practical de- 
votion to Christian ideals of large numbers of American laymen, one 
of the great contrasts between the two attitudes toward life which 
have marked respectively Anglo-Saxon and Latin civilization in the 
Western world. It is unhappily true nevertheless, that the laity in 
our American Churches have been far behind their brethren in the 
British Christian tradition in articulate utterance regarding the 
Christian faith and its relevancy for the tasks of culture and state- 
craft. T. S. Eliot, America’s most distinguished Christian layman 
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in the field of letters, appears to have become, to all intents and pur- 
poses, British. 

One thinks, for example, of the large number of members of the 
British Parliament in recent years who have been fervent interpreters 
of Christianity in the pulpit, on the public platform, or in literary 
effort. With the possible exception of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the two people whose utterances regarding religion are most 
listened to by the British public today are two members of the laity, 
C. S. Lewis, and Dorothy Sayers. One can think also of the work 
of Hugh Redwood and Christopher Dawson. The French Catholic 
Church in recent times has given to the world such distinguished 
writers on Christian subjects as Jacques Maritain and Etienne Gil- 
son. But quite apart from the fact that the Church in the United 
States has a smaller number of outstanding interpreters of the Chris- 
tian religion among her laity, although it does have some few very 
brilliant ones, what ought chiefly to concern us is that all too few 
laymen and laywomen among the rank and file of our Church mem- 
bers are active interpreters and promoters of the Christian religion. 
To find that type of laity in any considerable numbers we must cross 
the frontiers of the great denominations and enter the ranks of the 
so-called sects and cults. Among these it is the common thing, 
recognized as even the required thing, that every member of the 
group must be well instructed in the faith for which the group 
stands, and be, at the same time, its clear interpreter and ardent 
promoter. 

There is no escaping the fact that certain problems confront the 
American Church today which the clergy alone cannot solve. If 
the Christian religion is to make a powerful impact upon our col- 
leges and universities, within the great labor unions and in the 
sphere of organized labor in general, in chambers of commerce, in 
state and national legislatures, and in the executive offices of gov- 
ernment, there is only one way in which this can come about— 
when the laity become more articulate in the expression of their 
Christian faith. It is time to give fulfillment to the yearning that is 
common to the Old Testament and the New, “Would God that all 
the Lord’s people were prophets and that the Lord would put his 
Spirit upon them.” A new Apostolic succession of laymen is in 
order. 

What we clearly need is a new adult movement in Christian Edu- 
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cation in all the Churches. The laity are eager for a thorough un- 
derstanding of the faith they profess. ‘The Church must make the 
needed provision that the laity may obtain the grasp of Christian 
truth which they feel they lack. The presence and enthusiasm of 
several laymen upon the Editorial Council of ‘THEoLocy Topay in- 
spire the Editors of this journal with great hope. 


THE EMERGING SCIENCE OF ECUMENICS 


A new science has become necessary. For the first time in his- 
tory the Christian Church is universal in a geographical sense. 
Branches of the Church now exist in every representative area of the 
world. The Ecumenical Church is an incipient but real phenome- 
non. That Church, which is co-extensive with the inhabited globe, 
is the most significant spiritual and sociological fact in the con- 
temporary situation. Since Joseph Stalin, for reasons best known 
to himself, dissolved the Comintern the role of the world-wide 
Church has become more significant than ever. 

Ecumenics is the science of the Church Universal. It is the sci- 
ence of the Divine Society, as sociology is the science of secular so- 
ciety. It deals specifically with the nature, functions, relations and 
strategy of the Ecumenical Church. While Church history treats 
the Church as an object of study and deals with it retrospectively, 
Ecumenics treats the Church as a subject of action, a contemporary 
militant reality which is making history. Its gaze is prospective; 
and it is supremely interested in strategy. 

Among the functions of the Church, with which Ecumenics deals, 
is its prophetic function: to bear witness to God, to see the human 
situation in the light of God, and to speak to it in the name of God; 
its missionary function: to lead men, within the nation and beyond 
its bounds, to accept Jesus Christ as their Saviour and Lord, and so to 
create centers of new life in individuals and communities; its hu- 
manitarian function: to contribute to human welfare in all its basic 
aspects, especially when no other agency in society is concerned about 
such welfare; its educational function: to contribute to the develop- 
ment of Christian personality; its communal function: to make the 
community of Christians and all relations between Christians a true 
pattern for all human relations; its priestly function: to carry on a 
ministry of intercession for all mankind that the Kingdom of Jesus 
Christ may come the world around. 
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Within the scope of Ecumenics fall also the relations of the Chris- 
tian Church, some relations that are transcendental in character, its 
relationship to God, involving the place of doctrine, worship and 
service in the life of the Church; historical relations, involving a 
survey of the history of the Christian Church in its specifically mis- 
sionary aspect; external relations, embracing the relation of the 
Church to society, to culture, to the state, to the non-Christian re- 
ligions; internal relations, comprising inter-relations between the 
great Christian traditions, Roman Catholic, Eastern Orthodox, and 
Protestant; relations between the diverse Protestant denominations; 
and relations between the so-called Older and Younger Churches. 

As regards strategy Ecumenics is concerned in a major way with 
defining and promoting the principles of spiritual growth, and those 
attitudes that most truly express the genius of the Christian religion 
and the will of God, in their bearing upon the life and activity of 
the Christian Church in its world-wide aspect. 


THE CONTROVERSY CONCERNING CHRISTIANITY IN LATIN AMERICA 


For several years past the American public has been made aware 
of an acute diversity of judgment between the leaders of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States and Protestant opinion in gen- 
eral upon an important issue. Should the Latin countries in the 
Western world be regarded as fields where the Roman Catholic 
Church alone has a right to be active in an aggressively religious 
sense? Protestant sentiment in the United States has been deeply 
wounded by the affirmation made from time to time that the pres- 
ence and progagation of Evangelical Christianity in the Latin Ameri- 
can world have constituted the main barrier to the development of 
friendly relations between the Americas. Such an affirmation is 
utterly untrue. It is contradicted by the facts of the situation; it is, 
moreover, repudiated by Latin American public opinion. 

During the last few weeks a new and interesting perspective has 
been provided for the calm consideration of this problem. In the 
Roman Catholic weekly, America, a journal edited by a distinguished 
group of Jesuits, an article appeared on January 29, entitled, “Do 
We Really Understand the Church in Latin America?” Its author 
is Richard Pattee, until recently Assistant Director of the Depart- 
ment of Inter-American Cultural Relations, and at present a guest 
professor in the University of Mexico. Says Mr. Pattee, ‘“To even 
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the most enthusiastic among those who beat the drum for Inter- 
American Catholic cooperation the reflection is unavoidable that 
there has been a definite decline in the prestige and influence of 
Catholic thought and Catholic ideas among the rank and file of Latin 
Americans who read newspapers and books and who are more or less 
concerned with the issues of our time. . . . There is no doubt what- 
soever that the prestige of Catholic spokesmen, journals, reviews, and 
other agencies of publicity has waned tremendously over the past 
few years.” 

We admire the candor of this statement. Its implications cannot 
but give birth to a whole series of reflections. In future numbers 
we shall have occasion to return to this important question. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


History OF Bicotry IN THE UNITED States, by Gustavus Myers. 504 pp. 

New York, Random House, 1943. $3.50. 

In his earlier books the late Gustavus Myers displayed an unusual 
combination of scrupulous scholarship and glowing zeal for the advance- 
ment of human welfare. These same qualities mark his last work. In 
recent years he watched with dismay the present recrudescence of bigotry 
and hatred, determining to do what he could to stem the tide by exposing 
the falsehoods and slanders in which bigotry has always been clothed. 
The resulting volume is a great humanitarian liberal’s vigorous indict- 
ment of a long line of bigots, past and present. 

The History of Bigotry in the United States is actually a chronicle 
rather than a history. Starting with the persecutions of non-Christians 
in medieval Europe, Myers maintains that the heritage of bigotry, in- 
tensified in the conflicts of the Reformation, was bequeathed to colonial 
America, where it proved itself a hardy perennial. Chapter by chapter 
the book describes the recurring waves of bigotry, from early Puritan 
persecution of the minutest dissenter to the Nazi imitators of today who 
attack the Jews. Unfortunately, little effort is made to relate these epi- 
sodes to the dominant forces at work in the contemporary society. Per- 
haps the most interesting portion of the book is the account, based largely 
on hearings before the Dies committee, of the activities and propaganda 
of Bundists, Silver Shirts, Christian Fronters, and other recent fomenters 
of class and racial hatred. Throughout our history it appears that the 
same old charges against Catholics and Jews have been parroted by the 
bigots, despite frequent and conclusive proof of their groundlessness. 
The Awful Disclosures of Maria Monk, for instance, has always been sure- 
fire ammunition for anti-Catholics, while the Protocols of the Elders of 
Zion continue to bear witness to an international Jewish plot in spite of 
their oft-demonstrated spuriousness. 

In so far as the book has a thesis it is that bigotry was originally the 
product of the Christian claim to exclusive possession of revealed truth. 
Thus generated, bigotry perpetuated itself by its retributive quality of 
transforming the persecuted of one generation into the persecutors of the 
next (pp. 42, 65). Many readers will find this thesis inadequate; nor 
does the bulk of Myers’ material support it. In fact, the book makes 
no effort to relate several phases of bigotry described to its theme, al- 
though it maintains that each wave of persecution was essentially re- 
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ligious in its inspiration. This is no doubt true of the intolerance shown 
towards dissenters from the established Churches of colonial times, as 
well as of the Protestant bigotry expressed in the Know-Nothing and 
A.P.A. movements of the nineteenth century. But to maintain that the 
anti-masonic movement of the 1820’s, or that the anti-Semitism of our 
own day should be considered aspects of religious bigotry is superficial 
and unconvincing. 

Bigotry is a far more complex phenomenon than Mr. Myers assumed. 
In America, where the destruction of the aboriginal population and the 
caste subordination of the Negro element of our people belong among 
the basic facts of our past and present, we must learn to deal with bigotry 
as the conflict of various groups in a fluid and dynamic society. It is 
regrettable that Mr. Myers chose to restrict himself to a narrowly re- 
ligious interpretation of bigotry. Not all bigotry is religious in origin, 
and much that appears to be cannot be explained merely because of the 
persistence among ignorant people of legends of medieval persecutions. 
Nevertheless, a reading of the History of Bigotry in the United States will 
not be amiss in a day when bigotry of all sorts is everywhere in the 
ascendant. 

Stow PERSONS 
Princeton University 


THE PATH TO PERFECTION, by W. E. Sangster. 214 pp. New York, The 

Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. $2.00. 

Some books are what they are, no matter where they are written. But 
a book on Christian perfection, written evenings in a London public air- 
raid shelter, which the author voluntarily made his home for a period of 
two years, is likely to be read more sympathetically just because of the 
unusual conditions of its origin. 

Dr. Sangster is a well-known English Methodist minister. His book 
is a fresh, stimulating, and entirely competent study of Christian perfec- 
tion as taught by John Wesley. The Biblical, theological, and psycho- 
logical aspects of the teaching are carefully considered. The sources are 
treated with scrupulous care, but the critical judgment is nowhere in 
abeyance. Wesley's Biblical loyalty is emphasized. The consideration 
of his definition of sin is searching, and the bearing of the definition on 
the perfection doctrine is pointed out. It is rightly shown that the heart 
of Wesley's teaching is in perfect love, with deliverance from conscious 
sin as a by-product. Perfect love is an instantaneous gift of God in re- 
sponse to earnest faith. It brings its own assurance, and its own ethical 
demands, including personal holiness. It is maintained by a “moment- 
by-moment” dependence on God its source. Failing this, the gift is 
withdrawn. 
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In a valuable “Restatement,” Dr. Sangster makes it clear that he him- 
self regards the doctrine as the very crown and climax of Christian faith. 
His effort to make good this claim centers in the suggestion that ‘Perfect 
Love” is a better name for the doctrine than “Christian Perfection.” His 
elucidation of perfect love, especially its dynamic character, with the im- 
plication of holy living and self-forgetting service, is at once impressive 
and convincing. He has no doubt that this is the ultimate Christian 
goal, and that the modern Church needs both to proclaim it and to seek it. 

Wesley’s teaching has anticipations in Christian history. How exten- 
sive these are may be read in R. Newton Flew, The Idea of Perfection in 
Christian Theology, a remarkably comprehensive study. Sangster’s ex- 
position, criticism, and evaluation of the Wesley teaching are in close 
agreement with Flew, especially the criticism based on the unsatisfactory 
nature of Wesley’s idea of sin. Both agree that arid discussions on “sin- 
lessness” might have been avoided had Wesley held to his “better title of 
perfect love” (Sangster, p. 155; Flew, pp. 332-336, cf. 330, 331). 

Dr. Sangster has raised an issue for every Christian. That the book 
comes to us from an air-raid shelter, in which it was a nightly task after 
“the last incendiary had been put out and the last group of homeless 
people received and made welcome’’—and this for two years!—certainly 
does not detract from its significance. “If that seems a little mad to 
some who read this, I can only reply that it was part of the way in which 


I kept sane” (Preface, p. 7). 


Epwin Lewis 
Drew Theological Seminary 


GiLBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, by Mazie Ward. 685 pp. New York, 

Sheed and Ward, 1943. $4.50. 

This is not a great biography—but after all Chesterton was not a great 
man. I hasten to add that this is a very interesting book, for Chesterton 
was certainly an interesting man and a very agreeable one. It claims to 
be “the definitive biography” and likely has achieved that aim. For Mrs. 
Ward is competent to write such a book and had exceptional opportuni- 
ties for making it complete. She knew the hero well, was entrusted by 
his widow with all the pertinent documents in her possession, and taking 
seven years to finish the work she had time to confer with many of his 
friends at home, and even to receive from distant lands reports (mostly 
trivial) of the reaction prompted by his lectures. It is also an advantage 
to a biographer that G. C. had himself written an Autobiography. But 
a definitive biography is likely to suffer from the defect of its qualities: 
it must tell so much that one may not get an integral picture of the hero, 
in short, may fail to see the forest for the trees. 
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The author remarks challengingly that this book is not so long as 
Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson and not longer than Gone with the Wind. 
True as this is, the book may nevertheless be too long. In particular, 
the Introduction, which really is a preface, would have been better if it 
had been briefer. The pleasant family environment is described briefly 
enough, and so are two “crucifying years” in art schools, to which as a 
boy who was far from precocious he was sent with the mistaken notion 
that a striking aptitude for drawing indicated the possibility of a career. 
We get the picture of a sensitive but dreamy lad. It was perhaps fortu- 
nate for him, who remained all his life very human, that he was sent to 
St. Paul’s School and University College—instead of going, for example, 
to Eton and Oxford. 

The account of his search for a career shows that he advanced by a hard 
way but a sure one—through employment in publishing houses to jour- 
nalism, to collaboration with Hilaire Belloc, to independent editorship, 
to the secure position of a popular author and lecturer. One would 
hardly call him a poet, for though he had a knack for writing poems 
which were witty and humorous, one could say anything in their praise 

. except that they were poetical. A friend is commonly a less candid 
biographer than is a stranger, but here we are frankly told that G. C.’s 
lectures were not always worth the price paid for them. In fact he was 
better as a debater, for his humor and wit often won him a victory over 
opponents more heavily armed but less nimble. Essentially his employ- 
ment of paradox was witty. And, of course, wit and humor, though not 
this alone, account for the popularity of his books. 

The most endearing feature of his life was the wooing of Frances Blogg, 
the long engagement and their happy marriage. Through Frances he 
was first brought close to Christianity, for his family had only a very loose 
relation to the Church of England. For this reason his conversion to 
Catholicism, the most significant experience of his life, was the more 
natural. Mrs. Ward, having been born a Catholic, was well able to tell 
that story sympathetically. Once when I heard Chesterton lecture before 
a rather select audience in Rome where a cardinal occupied the front 
seat, it was amazing to see how G. C. managed in spite of his great bulk 
to get on his knees to kiss the hand of His Eminence, and I felt convinced 
that he had gone to his own place, reflecting that for those who like that 
sort of thing it is just the sort of thing they would like. But only a con- 
vert would have done it under those circumstances. Yet Orthodoxy, the 
book by which he most deserves to be remembered (‘‘a sort of slovenly 
autobiography” he called it), makes it plain that it was not merely by an 
emotional appeal he was attracted to the Church of Rome. He found 
there intellectual satisfaction. 
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I lack space to refer to half the interests of this book—the account of 
G. C.’s great circle of friends, Bernard Shaw in particular, to the full 
(perhaps disproportionate) account of the Marconi scandal and the part 
Cecil Chesterton played in the affair, and much else which is well written 
and well worth reading. 

WALTER Lowrie 
Princeton, N. J. 


CHANGING EMPHASES IN AMERICAN PREACHING, by Ernest Trice Thomp- 
son. 234 pp. Philadelphia, Westminster Press, 1943. $2.00. 

This is a fascinating biographical study of five notable American 
preachers: Horace Bushnell, Henry Ward Beecher, Dwight L. Moody, 
Washington Gladden, and Walter Rauschenbusch. It is more: it is a 
personal record of the principal movements of thought that have shaken 
the American Church during the past century. It is still more: it is a 
story of the yesterdays of many of us, phases of thought through which 
we have struggled. It is yet more: it is a gathering up of burning issues, 
every one of which the Church must still confront. 

The study is sympathetic, yet discriminating in its criticism. The 
biographical material is skillfully woven into the narrative and the reader 
sees that the man and his times made his emphasis in preaching almost 
inevitable. 

Bushnell is presented as the founder of the liberal movement of Ameri- 
can theology, lamenting a “stringently close and verbal” theory of in- 
spiration as playing into the hands of growing naturalism, decrying im- 
moral elements in prevailing theories of the atonement, and in his no- 
table volume Christian Nurture, freeing the children from the horrors of 
extreme revivalism and laying the principles for Christian education of 
the young. 

Beecher is a good subject for biography. His noted family, his genius 
for the spectacular, his powerful oratory, his amazing influence make 
anything he did or said interesting reading. It is as a rebel against the 
hard Calvinism of his youth that the author presents Beecher. As a lad 
he was sensitive and self-centered. He was haunted by the thought that 
if he were not “elected” he had no hope of salvation. He later said, “I 
wanted to be a Christian. I went about longing for God as a lamb 
bleating longs for its mother’s udder, and I stood imprisoned behind 
those iron bars: ‘It is all decreed. It is ail fixed. If you are elected you 
will be saved anyhow—if you are not elected, you will perish’” (pp. 59- 
60). Sometimes the orator, moved to colorful statement, is not accurate. 
But it is a pity some one did not appeal from the Calvinists to the Calvin 
of the Institutes. 
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Deeply moving is the lecture on Moody. The story of his life is told, 
his poverty-ridden youth, his first successes in business, his conversion in 
Boston, his coming to Chicago, his crisis which came from a poor attempt 
to teach a Sunday School class of frivolous girls, the rapid growth of his 
mission Sunday School, his beginnings as an evangelist, his discovery of 
the Bible as the source of preaching, and his great campaigns in Great 
Britain and America. At first he was called “Crazy Moody” but he did 
shake the nation. Unlearned, with obvious defects of character, he was 
yet a winner of men in places high and low. When shall we recover his 
power in evangelistic preaching? 

The strains of the new industrialism, the need for new ethical vitality 
in revivalism, made Gladden and Rauschenbusch a necessity. If peni- 
tence is to be genuine it must be relevant to the actual sins which men 
commit, both personal and social. So Gladden first championed the 
right of labor to organize. Rauschenbusch, young pastor in Hell’s 
Kitchen, saw that tenements stifled the souls of little children, and stirred 
the American Church to its long-neglected compassion for the poor. 
Never consenting to a divorce between the individual and social ele- 
ments of the Gospel, subject to the limitations of the liberalism of his 
day, saddened, misunderstood and abused during the first World War, 
Rauschenbusch remains one of the formative figures of the American 
pulpit. 

These lectures were given under the Stone Foundation at Princeton 
Seminary. 

J. Harry Cotton 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


Tue Primacy or Fairu, by Richard Kroner. (The Gifford Lectures, 
1939-1940.) 222 pp. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943. 
$2.50. 

A vigorous, clear, careful—although not everywhere convincing—esti- 
mate of the religious roles of reason, faith, and imagination has been writ- 
ten by an able student and critic of Kant and Hegel. The main thesis is 
that a rational faith cannot reach God but needs the supplement of re- 
vealed religion; and that this revelation comes only to faith, of whose 
mystical insight imagination and not reason is the instrument. The 
mysteries of the nature of man, of the origin of sin and evil, and the ideas 
of God as Creator and Redeemer are discussed at length to exemplify 
and defend the main proposition that what metaphysics cannot explain 
(though it demands), imagination can convey. Reason takes us to its 
limits which are marked by the antinomies, signs of the presence of Ulti- 
mate Mystery; faith alone can take us further. Superstition and faith 
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are both super-rational, but faith moves in the direction which reason 
indicates, superstition does not. Religious imagination explains nothing, 
for the Ultimate is not explicable, but by by-passing explanation, im- 
agination brings religious satisfaction. All Biblical knowledge of God is 
in imaginative terms; even God is not a concept but an image. The only 
contribution which philosophy can make to Biblical theology is the 
recognition of its own inadequacy. Kant’s “rational faith” is reviewed 
and criticized at length, the author concluding that a rational faith is a 
contradiction in terms. 

These lectures emphasize the mystcrious and not altogether rational 
nature of existence and the vital place of faith. Philosophy, however, 
appears to be conceived exclusively as metaphysics. Dogmatic presup- 
positions underlie the argument, e.g. “we know” that the Ultimate is a 
unity. The conception of the empirical viewpoint is less than adequate. 
Kant’s postulate of God is more in the nature of ineluctable and inde- 
feasible faith than Dr. Kroner appears to admit. The author’s position 
is professedly conservative, but toward the end it appears that history and 
faith have nothing in common, the Resurrection of Jesus (for instance) 
being just as important for faith whether it happened or not. This has 
scarcely been the belief of the actual Church. As for imagination, its 
religious indispensability does not mean that it is “super-rational.” 
Thinking in pictures is still thinking; more simple, vivid, religiously 
satisfying, it is no more true than conceptual thought. If concepts of 
God must be called idols, images no less. Conceptual and imaginative 
apprehensions of God are but two aspects of inevitable anthropomor- 
phism. Further, if (as Dr. Kroner affirms) only the will of man, not his 
intellect, is in God’s image, how is it that only through the imagination 
man can meet God? 

KENNETH J. FOREMAN 
Davidson College 


MAN: REAL AND IDEAL, by Edwin Grant Conklin. 237 pp. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1943. $2.50. 

When a distinguished professor of biology on reaching his eightieth 
birthday undertakes to set down his scientific confession of faith regard- 
ing man, his testimony should be gratefully received and carefully con- 
sidered. Since his retirement from active teaching, Dr. Conklin’s pen 
has not been idle. Toa long list of scholarly treatises must now be added 
this latest book addressed to the general reader. It is, like the others, 
scholarly, but it is concerned primarily with conclusions and reflections 
unencumbered by the details of scientific demonstration. 

The title of the book indicates the author’s theme and purpose. He 
has in mind the conflict between science and religion (which we often re- 
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gard as having been already satisfactory solved), or as he himself puts it, 
the conflict “between the logic of the head and the longing of the heart.” 
Biologically speaking, the former may lead to an extreme form of mecha- 
nism, while the latter may result in a one-sided vitalism. The thesis set 
forth here is the middle-of-the-road view that man is not only an animal 
(real) but also a purposive animal (ideal). The treatment of this con- 
flict falls into three parts. 

Part One has to do with ‘““The Human Species” and provides an excel- 
lent interpretation of the significance of the evolutionary hypothesis as it 
concerns species and races, progress, eugenics, and the possible future of 
man from the biological point of view. Part Two is called the “Develop- 
ment of the Individual.” ‘This section will be for the general reader the 
most technical and least rewarding part of the book. The subjects dis- 
cussed are the processes of reproduction, the mechanism of cells, chromo- 
somes, genes, and the nature of psychic, social, and moral development. 
Part Three is labeled ‘““The Real and the Ideal” and attempts to synthesize 
the persistent conflicts of the pure objective scientist and the man of 
faith. Here we are introduced to a number of antitheses such as, scien- 
tific evidence vs. emotional belief, reason vs. intuition, science vs. re- 
ligion, poetry, art. Professor Conklin’s purpose here is not only to indi- 
cate these conflicts but to demonstrate that the scientific view of stark 
realism is ultimately ‘indifferent to our weal or woe” and leads inevi- 
tably to pessimism and despair. He observes that “it is impossible to 
live such a philosophy of negation,” and therefore he feels the need for 
the ideal life of religion, poetry, and art as a purposive dynamic for life. 

The significance of this book lies in the fact that it reminds us once 
again of the claims and demands of the purely scientific and biological 
interpretation of man. Most recent books have thought of man as a self- 
conscious personality; this book deals with man “in the process of his be- 
coming what he now is.” The book will not please all theologians, nor 
all scientists for that matter. From the side of religion, we would like to 
find something more definite and concrete than the biologist’s wistful 
view of religion as motive for life. The insistence upon the necessity 
for religion is welcome, indeed, but religion-in-general is a nebulous 
thing at best and no effort is made to come to grips with the specifically 
Christian view of life. The result is that doctrine and theology are re- 
jected as so much unnecessary impedimenta. To take but one example, 
we are told that since science has nothing to say about survival after 
death, we must therefore think of immortality in terms of influence. 

HucH THOMSON Kerr, Jr. 


Princeton Theological Seminary 
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ROMANTICISM AND THE MopERN Eco, by Jacques Barzun. 359 pp. Bos- 
ton, Atlantic Monthly Press—Little, Brown and Company, 1943. $2.75. 
Professor Barzun undertakes two tasks in this book. First, he attempts 

to end contemporary confusion in the use of the terms “romanticism” 
and “romantic” by describing the beliefs and activities which may prop- 
erly be included under these terms. Second, he endeavors to show that 
romanticism was neither a ludicrous artistic aberration nor a hidden 
source of anti-intellectual, totalitarian beliefs but a movement which 
produced great work of enduring value. The necessity and importance 
of this study are evident to anyone who has dipped into the stream of 
books on the “crisis in modern civilization.” Writers use the word “ro- 
mantic” to describe any quality peculiar enough to deserve an adjective 
and they blame “romanticism” for every evil from declining birth-rates 
to rising intolerance. We cannot understand our own age if we are con- 
fused about the nineteenth century and we cannot repair our mistakes 
by damning our ancestors. Romanticism modified and added to the 
western tradition in many ways and those who think the western tradition 
is desperately ill will not cure it by amputating one of its limbs. 

Professor Barzun finds the essence of romanticism in the attempt “to 
create a new world on the ruins of the old” in the light of “the contrast 
between man’s greatness and man’s wretchedness; man’s power and man’s 
misery.” The romanticists had “the double problem of making a new 
world and making it in the knowledge that man is both creative and 
limited . . . . infinite in spirit and finite in action.” Encouraged by 
their opportunity, inspired by the vision of the unexhausted resources of 
the human spirit, they produced a large and important body of work. 
They were, as a group, neither self-indulgent nor erratic, but hard-work- 
ing men who developed new fields of interest and new forms of expres- 
sion. Realism and idealism, symbolism and naturalism were all implied 
in the romantic view, and the writers and artists of the later nineteenth 
century, who cultivated only one of these approaches, were still heirs of 
the romantic tradition. 

Granting that this is true, the chief criticism of romanticism remains 
unanswered by the author. This is, briefly, that the romantics had no 
common set of ethical and social values. Given their admiration for all 
expressions of human energy it would be unreasonable to expect them to 
have produced such a set of values, but the omission had serious conse- 
quences. Romanticism could be used to support conservatism and liber- 
alism, religion and free-thought, nationalism and internationalism. As 
a result much of the energy of the romantic movement was dissipated in 
quarrels which produced deep cleavages within countries and between 
nations. Even worse, the lack of agreement on real values left the way 
open for the intrusion of the false standards of the money-grubber, the 
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politico, and the jingo. The forced conformity of classicism was no 
better, but the romantics left us the ancient and difficult problem of com- 
bining the energy which results from unrestrained individualism with 
the energy which comes from devotion to a common cause in order to 
secure the maximum realization of human potentialities. 

JosepH R. STRAYER 
Princeton University 


THE DivinE-HUMAN ENcounTER, by Emil Brunner. 207 pp. Philadel- 
phia, Westminster Press, 1943. $2.50. 

Professor Emil Brunner of Zurich delivered a series of lectures in 1937 
at the University of Uppsala, under the title Wahrheit als Begegnung 
(Truth as Personal Encounter). Through the able work of Amandus W. 
Loos they are now made available to English readers under the title, The 
Divine-Human Encounter. While the reasoning is closely-knit and pro- 
gressive from beginning to end, there is a good deal of repetition in these 
lectures. The thought moves from the strictly theological to the prac- 
tical, for the last chapter comes to grips with practical matters. In fact, 
the lectures may be regarded as an attempt to show that Christian truth 
is always living, functional, and personal. In recent years, Professor 
Brunner has become greatly interested in evangelism and education. 
None can deny that he has proposed a suggestive thesis, which may be 
termed a preface, or a corrective footnote, to Christian theology and 
Church work. 

The thesis of the book is that Christian truth is not a timeless objec- 
tive reality, but an “event,” “something which happens, which God does.” 
Most people regard truth either as a “something” which simply exists, an 
objective reality which man the thinker regards as an object of his 
thought, or as the realization of reality within us, a subjective knowledge 
of the truth. Brunner denies this antithesis in his treatment of Christian 
truth, for, he says, it leads to torpidity and a sterile orthodoxy on the one 
hand, or to the dissolution of truth, a vague subjective piety or religious- 
ness, on the other hand. This subject-object antithesis Brunner re- 
gards as an injection of Greek thought into Christianity, which has falsi- 
fied the nature of Christian truth.. He indicates that the Church has 
veered, first to objectivism, then to subjectivism in its history. The last 
century found the Church addicted to subjectivism; whereas the present 
trend is toward an exaggerated objectivism. 

Brunner proposes no synthesis between these two evils; rather, he 
argues that Biblical truth is of a different kind altogether. The Bible 
gives us no doctrine of God as He is in Himself; nor does it contain a 
doctrine of man’s metaphysical being. ‘Always the Bible speaks of God 
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as the God who approaches man, and of man as the man who comes from 
God.” Man’s relation to God is not that of one who thinks about God 
as an objective being. In the Bible it is God who takes the initiative in 
coming to man who, in turn, responds to Him in trusting faith. Brun- 
ner calls this “personal correspondence.” “In His word, God does not 
deliver to me a course of lectures in dogmatic theology . . . . but He 
makes Himself accessible to me He does not communicate ‘some- 
thing’ to me but Himself.” Christian truth is personal and issues from 
the divine-human encounter, initiated by the Divine. When man, 
through trusting faith, is in fellowship with God in Jesus Christ, he en- 
ters into fellowship with his neighbors. This is agape, the divine love, 
which is God’s intention for the human race. 

Brunner works out his thesis in relation to the doctrines of the Trinity, 
election, sin, the person of Jesus Christ, justification, sanctification, re- 
demption, and the Church. Doctrine and “correspondence” cannot be 
abstracted one from the other, and a little doctrine is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to “correspondence.” But doctrine is an “instrument,” a “frame- 
work,” or “token” of that which is the concern of faith. The living en- 
counter is central and crucial, and it cannot be accomplished by doctrine, 
ceremony, sacrament, or Church institution. These are but instruments 
and servants lacking the power to initiate or to control the encounter. 
Man’s interral experience and/or Church institution are not primary; 
they are subordinate to God’s Word, which is Christ. The Bible con- 
tains the Word, but all parts of the Bible are not on the same level in 
their power to communicate the Divine initiative. The Bible contains 
secondary and tertiary elements. But the Word does not deal with “‘sub- 
stantiality,” but with “actuality”; it specializes in the verb (action) and 
not the noun (being). 

In this sense, the Church is not an institution but “the people of God,” 
the community of persons related to God and to one another through 
Christ. The Church has an institution, but it is not an institution. It 
is personal and not a doctrinal or ecclesiastical organization. It is the 
priesthood of believers and not the minister’s Church. 

Space limits make it impossible to show how Brunner applies this 
personal dialectical principle, which he regards as the discovery of the 
Reformation, particularly of Luther, to the various doctrines which he 
discusses. Always he maintains that every doctrine issues from God's 
initiatory action in His will to Lordship over and fellowship with men. 
It is an event in which God acts, and hence it is utterly unlike the Greek 
way of regarding truth as timeless, a thing in itself. 

We grant that the basic thesis of these lectures is one that we need to 
hear and heed. Christian truth is personal, and it issues from trusting 
faith in the self-revealing God who acts on man’s behalf. The danger is 
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in accepting it wholly and making it everything. Perhaps Brunner would 
admit as much. The divine-human encounter is the essential corrective 
and dynamic of Christianity. But it is only the starting point and the 
continuing power of the Christian movement. Whether the Christian 
revelation is only personal and not to some extent propositional is an- 
other question, for if God reveals Himself adequately, man’s mind must 
also be satisfied. And unless the Christian movement is to dissolve into 
a sort of primitive and formless association, some sort of doctrinal and 
institutional form is essential. The Bible may not give us everything, 
but we, who are living in the twentieth and not the first century, will 
have to possess more than personal “correspondence” to meet our age 
and promote and preserve Christianity in our time. But we will need 
“personal correspondence”! And while we are Biblical Christians and 
not “Greeks,” we still have to reckon with the “Greek” in us and our 
contemporaries; we still have to deal with the metaphysical aspects of our 
faith, and our human situation, even though we will not regard Christian 
truth as bound to and determined by the Greek way of life and thought. 

We are sure that Brunner sensed these problems when he gave these 
lectures, but he was more concerned about recalling the Church to its 
unique truth than he was about dealing with systematic theology and 
Church order. Brunner senses keenly the real problem of Christianity 
today, especially in Europe with its “people’s churches,” to which almost 
everyone belongs by right of birth. He sees that the problem of Christi- 
anity’s revival and influence today is linked with the Christian institu- 
tionalism of the Continent which often possesses the form of Christianity 
but lacks the essence thereof. That this danger of subordinating the per- 
sonal relation with God to doctrinalism, clericalism, ecclesiasticism, ortho- 
doxism, and liberalism is found in the United States, in spite of our free, 
confessional Churches, is hardly to be disputed! 

Brunner’s ‘personal correspondence”’ is essential Christianity, but it is 
like the motor in an automobile; it is not the body, and it is quite in- 
capable of functioning without a body. But neither is the automobile 
body the motor. The motor is the active energy. It must have a body, 
instruments of control and direction, and it must reckon with the high- 
way. For many readers of these lectures, the one major question will 
be: Is God’s revelation only like a motor, or does it also include the es- 
sentials of a body? And in reply, let those who emphasize the motor, 
and those who emphasize the body, be wary of a dogmatic answer! 

E. G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 
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THE JUDGMENT OF THE Nations, by Christopher Dawson. 222 pp. New 

York, Sheed and Ward, 1942. $2.50. 

This brief essay, by one of England’s most distinguished Catholic 
thinkers, is an important addition to the current “crisis literature.” It is 
important because it attempts seriously and (to this reviewer) successfully 
to find the common ground between those who look to the natural law 
of morality for the ‘‘judgment of the nations” and those who look to the 
inscrutable sovereignty of God. It is Dawson’s simple but pregnant 
thesis that in the face of the triumph of sheer mechanism and naked 
power, “the cause of God and the cause of humanity have become one.” 

Thanks to his profound historical knowledge of the ancient and 
medieval worlds, Dawson sees the complexity and paradox of the “dis- 
integration of western civilization” as few of our American Barthians do. 
The long evolution of western ideals of political and social freedom 
which culminated in nineteenth century liberalism may appear to many 
as mere secularization, mere separation of Christianity and culture. But 
Dawson insists rightly that the matrix of these ideals was Christianity, 
that their secularization can only be explained in terms of the “dyna- 
mism” of Christianity itself. Thus the current attack on “sublimated 
Christianity” is not a sign of religious revival; it is the final stage of the 
“disintegrating movement” which first attacked institutional and dog- 
matic Christianity and now concentrates upon the whole Christian ethos 
expressed in such words as freedom, liberalism, and (to a lesser extent) 
democracy. 

The second half of the essay is devoted to ‘the restoration of a Chris- 
tian order.””. The argument here is proof that historians are not all pes- 
simists. _ Dawson is optimistic about planning culture as well as economy, 
restoring religious unity, and establishing ‘‘freedom of vocation’’ and 
“freedom of association” as the bases of a Christian civilization. The 
general line of his thought can be suggested by noting the main sources 
of his inspiration: the Hebrew prophets, Augustine, Aquinas, Calvinism 
(which ‘stands much nearer to Catholicism” in its moral activism than 
Lutheranism, with its “passive quietism and crude acceptance of the 
reign of force’), Edmund Burke, and the Papal Encyclicals of the past 
century. 

Dawson is neither economist nor political scientist. His analysis of 
the failure of the League is too simple; his scheme for a “confederation 
of federations” is not altogether convincing; and his tendency to equate 
Bolshevism and Nazism is superficial. But he is genuinely penetrating 
when he is following his main thesis that the most striking feature of our 
contemporary crisis is ‘‘the breaking down of the partition which divided 
the religious and secular spheres of life, the coming together of the inner 
world of spiritual experience and the outer world of historic events.” In 
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such a world, only “‘a really dynamic vitalism” like that of Christianity 
can meet and conquer the crude biological vitalism of Nazi thinking. 
The strength of Christianity for this task is compounded of two elements: 
faith in an eternal and immutable natural law and trust in a sovereign 
God who acts in history. 







E. Harris HARBISON 





Princeton University 












Tue LADDER OF PROGRESS IN PALESTINE, A STORY OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL AD- 
VENTURE, by Chester Charlton McCown. 387 pp. New York, Harper 
& Bros., 1943. $3.50. 

Since the end of the First World War many archaeological reports have 
been issued, and they have been sources of valuable information for the 
historian. With the Second World War archaeological activity on the 
field has practically ceased, but this may be a temporary advantage to 
scholarship, for now scholars have more time to evaluate results and to 
make a synthesis of archaeological findings. In giving us a comprehen- 
sive survey of Palestinian archaeology, Professor McCown’s book fills a 
real need for students of the Bible and of ancient history. 

The work covers a wide sweep as is shown by the topics discussed: 
archaeological method, prehistory, anthropology and man’s slow ascent, 
the building of cities, Jericho, Tell Beit Mirsim, the alphabet, the Egyp- 
tian frontier, border cities of the Shephelah, Beth-shan, Megiddo (Arma- 
geddon), Samaria, the mountains around Jerusalem, Jesus’ tomb, Galilee 
and its cities, remains of synagogues and churches, Transjordan, the 
Nabataeans and Petra, Ezion-geber, Gerasa which was a Roman caravan 
city, and the remains of Byzantines, Arabs, and Crusaders. 

The book contains two sketch maps of Palestine, one of the pre-Chris- 
tian and the other of the Christian era, in which the excavated sites are 
indicated. Fifty attractive illustrations give definite value to the book, 
and a useful selected bibliography is appended to the volume. Too often 
reports on archaeology assume that the reader is acquainted with the 
sequence of archaeological periods; for the layman, figure 2, which pre- 
sents the strata at Wad’ el-Mugharah, is very illuminating in connecting 
the succession of the various layers with the names of definite periods. 

As the title implies, the author believes in an evolution of man, both 
anthropological and cultural. The human remains found at Carmel 
have led to an entirely new nomenclature and classification of fossil races 
(p. 46). Accordingly McCown concludes (p. 47): “In Palestine, then, 
100,000 years ago, before the last glacial epoch began, that is in the third 
interglacial period, when Europe was inhabited only by the Neanderthal 
race, there was already living a race which was far superior to it and in 
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some of its members closely approached the earliest European representa- 
tives of Homo sapiens, Cromagnon man, who first appeared in Europe 
fifty or seventy-five thousand years later. But, as Sir Arthur Keith says, 
that does not prove that the Garden of Eden is located in Palestine.” To 
the author Palestine has become almost the classic land of prehistory. At 
Mugharet el-Wad was found a cave which had been continuously oc- 
cupied with almost no distinct breaks in the story of social evolution 
during 75,000 or 100,000 years. According to archaeologists, Wad’ el- 
Mugharah and Jericho together show the course of civilization from 
100,000 to 1400 B.C. almost without a break. Whatever we may think 
of these high figures, our imagination at least receives a challenge from 
reading this résumé. 

Archaeology reveals much of the social and economic conditions of the 
past. Thus the ivories of Samaria narrate a tale of wealth and cultural 
progress in the days of Omri and Ahab. A story of wide commerce and 
luxury is told by 2000 unearthed handles of Rhodian wine jars, and Mc- 
Cown aptly observes that the second century before Christ must have 
needed an Amos as greatly as did the eighth. 

The title and subtitle of the book should in themselves arouse interest, 
and the headings of the chapters all read well. In the chapter on “Ne- 
glected Galilee” things are set into a proper perspective. Thus the 
writer observes: “One of the perhaps fortuitous, but decidedly enigmatic, 
silences of history lets the Galilean followers of Jesus, who must have 
numbered thousands, drop into complete oblivion, while Jerusalem, the 
murderer of the prophets and of Jesus, significantly becomes the center 
of the new faith.” He notes that Galilee gave birth to Christianity and 
that it was the alma mater of Judaism. 

A spirit of frankness pervades the book, and McCown does not make 
undue claims for archaeology (p. 346): “Archaeology does not discredit 
the Bible as a record of religious faith, neither does it prove that all its 
historical statements are literally true. Archaeological research and his- 
torical study go hand in hand to make the Bible intelligible, to correct 
false notions about it, to rectify wrong ideas derived from misinterpreta- 
tions of it, and to give added force and beauty to its teachings. Archae- 
ology is the hand-maid of history and interpretation. Like any science 
its one purpose is a search for the truth. The Bible needs no other 
support.” 

Ministers as well as Bible teachers should read this manual in order to 
be up-to-date on this phase of Biblical studies. The book represents a 
practical and authoritative contribution to the subject and is a high 
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tribute to the work done by the American Schools of Oriental Research, 
of which the author has been a director. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


FoRCE AND FREEDOM; REFLECTIONS ON History, by Jacob Burckhardt. 
Edited by James Hastings Nichols. 382 pp. New York, Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1943. $3.50. 

This first English translation of the Weltgeschichtliche Betrachtungen 
offers the political wisdom of one of the greatest men of nineteenth cen- 
tury Switzerland. Burckhardt (1818-1897) was professor of history in 
the University of Basel; an older colleague, friend, and later severe critic 
of Nietzsche. His main thesis is that the state, religion, and culture are 
three distinct forces, which in their reciprocal relations form history. 
They cannot exist independently of each other, yet they do not bring 
about satisfactory results unless they respect each other’s peculiar aims. 

At first sight, Burckhardt seems to be a liberal; but from modern liber- 
alism he is separated by a wide gulf. To him power is always and by 
nature evil. While it is upon power that history is built, this very fact 
accounts for the tragic character of history. The price paid for its 
accomplishments is therefore justified only when the leading personali- 
ties work for what is right and not for success. Without this fight against 
the satanic powers in history no true greatness can be achieved. 

With prophetic clarity Burkhardt foresaw the increasing barbarization 
of the modern world: the cult of money and military power, the rule of 
the masses, and as a result of this development the inevitable and deliber- 
ate lowering of cultural standards and the wanton destruction of cultural 
values. He did not believe that mankind moved irresistibly upward; yet 
he did not find evidence for the pessimistic views of those who regard the 
decay of the Western world as inevitable. There is room for freedom 
in history; and it is this room that is occupied by the “great men.” They 
shape the “style” of their age by their creative activities. But no one is 
great merely because he possesses power. Those only who believe in the 
values that are above happiness and expediency are leaders of their age. 

This is a really great book. But to anybody who reads it seriously and 
conscientiously it is also an unpleasant book, because it constantly chal- 
lenges our prejudices and our complacency. It is convincing, because it 
is based upon an extensive and profound knowledge of the historical 
facts. Its effect is sobering, because it rejects the shallow optimism of 
our age. But it does not share the cynicism of modern “disillusioned” 
liberals, who suddenly discover that man is a sinner. One feels behind 
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its simple and resounding diction the lofty Calvinistic belief in the in. 
exorable demands of the divine law, in the sway of divine justice, and 
in the divine succor granted to the faithful elect in their struggle for the 
realization of his will. Dr. James Hastings Nichols has contributed a 
clear and helpful introduction to this book, which will assist the Ameri- 
can reader in the understanding of ideas that may be new to him, al- 
though not to his ancestors. It might have been good if the editor had 
pointed out with greater directness that Burckhardt’s criticism of his age 
holds good for this country no less than for Europe. The translation isa 
simplification of Burckhardt’s somewhat clumsy style, and on the whole 
is an improvement over the original. 
Orto A. PIPER 

Princeton Theological Seminary 


THE Ear.iest GosPEL, by Frederick C. Grant. (The Cole Lectures for 
1943.) 270 pp. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. $2.50. 
The subject matter of this book is of no little importance, being con- 

cerned, as its subtitle indicates, with studies in the evangelic tradition at 

its point of crystallization in writing. The author, Professor of Biblical 

Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York City, handles his 

material with the sure grasp of a specialist, having dealt previously with 

related themes in several books and in many articles. 

Each of the chapters focuses attention upon certain primary problems 
regarding the Gospel of Mark. As to the origin of the Second Gospel, 
Professor Grant believes that it was written in Rome during the latter 
part of Nero’s reign (that is, toward A.D. 68) by an almost unknown 
Christian who constructed as best he could from separate anecdotes in 
Peter’s preaching a tolerably coherent account of the ministry and death 
of the Messiah Jesus. With C. H. Dodd and others, Grant recognizes 
that Mark’s view of the significance of Jesus’ life, death, and exaltation 
was in full harmony with the content of the Apostolic kerygma. But, in 
a provocative chapter on ““The Theology of Mark,” he charges that Mark's 
theological theories, as far as he had any, were somewhat rigid and even— 
in one or two points—somewhat perverse. For instance, it is generally 
acknowledged that Mark represents Jesus as the heavenly Son of Man, 
walking about Galilee incognito, who was occasionally recognized both 
by supernatural beings and by men to whom God granted spiritual in- 
sight into the mystery of the Kingdom of God, and who went at last to 
the cross to give his life a ransom for many. But Professor Grant, in 
company with many liberal scholars, finds it difficult to believe that Jesus 
himself ever really claimed to be God's heavenly Viceroy, the Messiah. 
For Professor Grant, Jesus’ chief role was that of the Prophet who, in the 
manner of his Hebrew predecessors, called men to high ethical ideals and 
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deep reverence toward God. It was Mark, therefore, Professor Grant 
holds, who (in company with the early Church) applied to Jesus the 
Messianic title “Son of Man” as the least inadequate term descriptive of 
one who was then coming to be regarded as both human and divine. The 
reviewer, however, is impressed by the fact, which Grant does not men- 
tion, that nowhere in Mark (or, for that matter, in the other Gospels) are 
other people represented as using the title in speaking to Jesus or about 
him—it always proceeds from his own lips—, and interprets this unanimity 
in all strands of tradition as indicative of the historicity of Jesus’ personal 
claims to be the divine Son of Man. 

As against those who find in Mark’s Gospel a decided influence from 
the teaching of Paul, Grant holds that Mark’s theology is in fact pre- 
Pauline or non-Pauline, and that the few elements common to both Mark 
and Paul were derived from the same variety of Gentile Christianity 
underlying each. This is no doubt the correct answer to the question 
whether Mark is a Pauline Gospel, but in his discussion Professor Grant 
unduly exaggerates differences between Mark and Paul, while minimizing 
the dependence of each upon the unity of the Apostolic teaching. 

In opposition to C. C. Torrey of Yale, Grant believes that Mark was 
composed in Greek and not in Aramaic. He substantiates his position 
(as it seems to the reviewer) by a very fair and searching analysis of all 
the examples which Torrey adduces as proof positive of an Aramaic 
original, and concludes that, although Torrey tried to prove too much, 
he is to be commended for drawing attention to the presence of un- 
doubted Aramaisms in the Second Gospel. 

These and many other topics, which cannot be discussed here, Pro- 
fessor Grant treats in a manner which happily unites scholarly methods 
with a clear and flowing literary style. The book, in short, may be read 
with pleasure and profit by both the advanced student and by the minis- 
ter and layman who wish to be informed of what present day New Testa- 
ment scholarship of a liberal tendency believes concerning the Earliest 
Gospel. 

Bruce M. METZGER 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


‘CoMMUNION IN THE MeEssiAH, by Lev Gillet. 247 pp. London, Lutter- 


worth Press, 1942. 12/6. 

This is another publication of the Department of Missions, founded 
by Dr. Edward Cadbury at the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, England. 
The author, an Orthodox Russian, formerly was connected with the 
Theological Seminary of the Russian Church in Paris. His prime ob- 
jective ostensibly is the breaking of virgin soil in the domain of Christian- 
Jewish relations. Father Gillet defines the Jewish religion as one per- 
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meated with the pivotal Messianic vision which is the determining factor 
of its historical drama. And inasmuch as Christianity itself derives its 
conception of Christos, the Anointed, from Hebrew Mashiah, the vision 
of communion between the two religions transcends every other detail 
of the volume. 

In 1914 a rabbi in the French army, mistaken for a Roman Catholic 
priest, was asked for a cross by a wounded soldier. Hurriedly he found 
a cross which he brought to the dying man. Later, an ambulance, ar- 
riving at the spot, found both soldier and rabbi lying dead side by side. 
In his eight, richly documented chapters, intended for the nonprofes- 
sional as well as for the scholar, the author is inspired by that wartime 
experience to move towards two objectives: A revival within the Church 
of the first-century spirit that prays “Come, O Lord Jesus,” and a recog- 
nition among Jews that the hour of Jesus is the present time of God for 
all generations. 

Christian-Jewish relations can assume two forms, the dialogue and the 
monologue. In the veritable dialogue, each interlocutor seeks the cre- 
ation of a living 1eciprocity between himself and the other person. Both 
the monologue ot acrid denunciation and the technical dialogue promis- 
ing little other than an intellectual and social exposition of ideas must 
be replaced by the “genuine dialogue” of the type, foreshadowed by 
Justin Martyr’s Dialogue with Trypho, in which discussion is a two-way 
passage of thought. Jewish piety, whose foremost feature is expectation, 
will then be interpreted as the unquenchable thirst for the Kingdom of 
God. Has not Buber confirmed the view that Jews have abandoned 
faith in the Coming One and now believe only in “that which is coming”? 

Communion in the Messiah, therefore, provides a basis for a fruitful 
program. Its practical importance may be estimated by recalling the 
words of Montefiore to the effect that the modern Jew, though he pre- 
serves a decidedly Messianic attitude, has lost faith in a personal Mes- 
siah. Accordingly, the role of the missionary to Jews becomes not so 
much one of mediating between two ecclesiastical bodies, or of invad- 
ing the synagogue, as an attempt to awaken within the Jew a conscious- 
ness of the real Israel and her function in the world. It is to the spir- 
itual advantage of the Christian, furthermore, as the recent studies of 
Schweitzer, Barth, Brunner, and Berdyaev reveal, that he open his mind 
to the authentic Hebrew message as it is taught by the believing Jew. 

To the support of his thesis the author has rallied much learning and 
theological insight. The volume, decked with copious notes, is rendered 
more accessible by an index, and its value is enhanced by a bibliography. 
A short foreword is from the pen of the Bishop of Chichester. 

Epwarp J. JuRjI 
Princeton Theological Seminary 









